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Scouting in the Schools for the Deaf 


THomas A. M.A.* 
Oregon School for the Deaf, Salem, Oregon 


cy" day, in 1910, an American, Mr. William D. Boyce, 

was bewildered in a dense London fog. Unable to find 
his way, he was standing, undecided, on a corner when a 
boy touched his arm and asked if he could be of assistance. 
Mr. Boyce explained his predicament and the boy led him 
to his destination. On being offered a tip for his service, the 
boy declined with the statement that, “I am a Scout and a 
Scout does not take pay for doing a good deed.” Mr. Boyce, 
deeply moved by this act of kindness on the part of an 
unknown boy, took steps to get in touch with the officers 
of the Boy Scouts of England. His inquiries finally led to 
the founder of the Scout movement—Lord Baden-Powell. 
After going deeply into the matter, Mr. Boyce returned to 
America and took immediate steps to establish the move- 
ment here. The movement started in 1910 and on June 15, 
1916, Congress recognized its value by granting a charter 
to the Boy Scouts of America. 

There is an old saying that goes, “The devil finds mischief 
for idle hands.” The Scout movement was meant to keep 
these hands so busy that the devil himself would find his 
hands idle. That it has proved successful is attested to by 

*Thomas A. Ulmer received his A.B. from Gallaudet College in 
1934 and his M.A. in 1946. Since 1935 he has been connected with 
the Oregon School for the Deaf. During this entire period he has 
been Scoutmaster. He has been awarded the Eagle Badge with third 


gold palm for 61 merit badges, 5 Senior Scout titles, Seoutmaster Key 
and in 1947 was awarded the Silver Beaver. 
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the total national enrollment of 2,066,397: as of the 37th 
anniversary of the Boy Scouts of America. There are many 
hands in our schools that must be kept from mischief. The 
advent of Scouting was a blessing in disguise. 

Purpose of the survey: This survey was undertaken to 
find just how many of our schools have benefited from 
Scouting and with the hope that the compiled data would 
spur the schools on to bigger and better troops. It was also 
felt that those schools not now enjoying the benefits of 
Scouting would find it to their interest to establish troops, 
after seeing the good derived from the movement enjoyed 
by other more fortunate schools. Insofar as can be deter- 
mined, no other survey of like nature has ever been under- 
taken. 

Procedure: In order to make the survey as comprehen- 
sive as possible, a list of questions was prepared and copies 
sent to each of the following for suggestions and criticism: 
Dr. Ignatius Bjorlee, Superintendent of the Maryland 
School for the Deaf; Dr. Leonard M. Elstad, then Super- 
intendent of the Minnesota School for the Deaf but now 
President of Gallaudet College; Dr. Carl Rankin, Super- 
intendent, and Mr. Odie Underhill of the North Carolina 
School for the Deaf; Mr. Marvin Clatterbuck, Superin- 
tendent of the Oregon School for the Deaf; and Dr. Helmer 
Myklebust, Director, Department of Research of the New 
Jersey State School for the Deaf. After all suggestions had 
been considered, a questionnaire, consisting of forty-three 
questions, was sent to each residential school, some day 
schools, private and denominational schools in the United 
States and Canada. To give added weight to the question- 
naire, they were sent out by Dr. Powrie Doctor of the Annals. 
To these gentlemen our thanks. are due. 

Of the fifty-five replies received, the residential schools 
furnished 37, day schools 10, private and denomina- 
tional schools 4, and Canada 2, with 2 unidentified. Of these 
fifty-five replies the following schools reported as having 
no troop at the present time: 


* Pathfinder, v. 54, no. 5, p. 20. 
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Residential Schools 
Colorado 
Connecticut (Mystic School) 
Florida 
Louisiana (white) 
Mississippi 
Texas (Negro) 
West Virginia (white) 
Day Schools 
California 
Oakland Day School 
Sacramento Day School 
San Diego, Oral Deaf Dept. 
Kentucky 
Louisville Deaf-Oral Classes 
Michigan 
Detroit Day School (Eastern) 
Minnesota 
Minneapolis Day School 
Missouri 
Kansas City Day School 
Gallaudet Day School 
New Jersey 
Newark Day School 
Private and Denominational 
New York 
Wright Oral School 
Ohio 
St. Rita School for the Deaf 
Canada 
British Columbia School 


To go further, Colorado, Florida, Louisiana (white), West 
Virginia (white), and the Newark Day School do not say 
whether or not they would start a troop, conditions being 
favorable. Mississippi has a military unit with a Junior 
State Guard. Both the Mystic School and the Texas School 
for Negro Deaf would start a troop, the former because 
it feels that a good scouting program is an asset; the latter 
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EXPLANATION OF TABLE MARKINGS 


* Marked “‘A’’ because of lack of identification. 
** Marked ‘‘B” because of lack of identification. 


*** A Girl Scout Troop, no Boy Scouts. 
(2), (3), Number of troops at that School. 
Dash (—) No answer given to question. 


Question mark (?) Answer not known, doubtful. 


Check ( ¥) Yes, or the leader has the award. 


Number (#) Part of School duties. 


Maryland and Pennsylvania each have one vacancy in leadership. 


TABLE I 
a » 
zie|é al i 
2 3 3 8 3 > 3 
286 28 0 1 4 10} 45) 0 0 1 
525 46 2 2 10 15 | 350 | Yes 0 | Yes 
Michigan 251] 18 2 9} 52| 41 | 114 3 : cia 
Minnesota (2) ? ? ? 7 54 ? ? 1 ; 
New York—St. Mary’s............... 1932 | 150 | 42 0 0 8| 28] 75 | Yes 
1917 45 0 2 20 ? 2 0 
North Carolina (Negro).............. 1946 | 21 21 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 3 : 
North Carolina (White).............. 1926 | 250 46 2 7 23 36 44 1 1 5 i 
1930 95 23 7 18 19 24 8 10 1 
1936 | 300 | 45 0 1 3 4 15 3 1 
1936 
1940 
Western Pennsylvania (3)............ 1936 400 | 54 1 10 10 15 | 40] Yes 
1 
1941 
1927 | 225 | 48 10 3 56 72 81 0 - 
‘(Ne ae = 3 8 4 4 4 - - 
est Virginia (Negro)............... 1 - - 
1943 | 33] 20 0 3 0 1 2 1 
Michigan (Rackham School)***....... 30 16 - - 0 1 
Missouri (Central Institute).......... 1928 21 2 1 - 
Pennsylvania (De Paul).............. 1930 | 130 23 6 9 11 20 15 4 2 ; Hf 
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Work Shops for Scouts 
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Council Affairs 


Joining with Troops in 
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Scout activities in 
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Boys Enjoy Scouting 
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| | 

| no no yes | yes | — eve.| yes | yes 

sm. no | yes | yes | yes | yes | eve.| yes | yes 

no no yes | yes | no | aft. | yes | yes 

$75. yes | yes ? yes | yes | eve.| yes yes 

$10. no yes | yes | no yes | eve.| yes | yes 

$175. yes | yes | yes | yes | yes | Sat./ yes | yes 

0 no yes | yes | no | no | a.m.| no | yes 

$50. no yes | yes | no yes | eve.| no | yes 

$25. yes | no yes | yes | yes | eve.| yes | yes 

0 no yes | yes | yes | yes | eve.| yes | yes 

yes ? no yes | yes | yes | no | eve.| yes ? 

0 0 no | yes | yes | yes | yes | eve.| yes | yes 

30 $125. no yes | yes | yes | yes | eve.| yes | yes 

yes | no | yes | yes | yes | eve. | no yes 

$100. no no yes | yes | yes | eve.| no yes 

_ no no | yes | no yes | eve.| yes | yes 

0 no | no ? yes | yes | eve.| yes | yes 

‘ $10. no | yes | yes | yes | yes | eve.| yes | yes 

0 no yes | yes | yes | no eve.| yes | yes 

? no | yes | yes | yes | yes | eve.| no | yes 

| $9. no yes | yes | yes | yes | eve. | yes | yes 

$1,000. no yes | yes | yes | yes | eve./ no yes 

0 24 0 ? no no yes | no yes | eve.| yes | yes 

0 yes | — yes | yes no | eve.| ? yes 

; 0 3 no yes | yes | yes | — both} yes | yes 

= no - yes | no no aft. | no - 

17 A no - yes | — yes | eve.| yes | yes 
= no yes | yes | — yes 

18 no yes | no - - no - - yes | eve.| — yes 
) 32 yes | yes | yes | own no | yes | yes | yes | — eve.| yes | yes 
0 yes | — - yes | yes | no yes 
. 21 no | no no | own no | no | yes | yes | no | eve.| no yes 
) 16 no — | no no | no | no | no | no | aft. | no | yes 
1) Ue 15 no | yes | no | yes no | yes | yes | yes | yes | eve.| yes | yes 
2| 2 30 | no | yes | no | yes no | no | no | yes | yes | both! no | yes 
| 30 no yes | no no iz. | no | no yes | yes | yes | eve.| no | yes 
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does not go into detail. There is no Scout Troop in the 
Oakland Day School but a cub pack has just been organ- 
ized. The British Columbia School has made several at- 
tempts to organize but for some reason the boys are not 
interested in the movement. All of the other schools listed 
above have no troops because the boys are all encouraged to 
join with hearing scouts. They all state they have two 
or more boys registered with hearing troops in their city. 

Of the fifty-five replies, 36 schools reported as having 
troops; 30 residential schools, 2 private and denominational 
schools, one in Canada, two without identification, and one 
day school, the Horace Rackham School in Michigan. This 
school has a girl scout troop, not a unit of boy scouts but is 
included in the table. 

The first column shows that the California School was 
the first to organize, having started in 1910. Their mem- 
bership has not been continuous, however, a few lapses hav- 
ing occurred in their registration. The next to organize was 
the Central New York School, receiving their first charter 
in 1917. Next is Illinois, 1919, with Maryland and Michigan 
both registering in 1923. The youngest troop is North Caro- 
lina’s Negro troop, started in 1946. 

It would seem that California, being the first to organ- 
ize, would have the largest total enrollment but such is not 
the case. A look at the second column shows that Kansas 
(1927) has the largest enrollment, 525, with New Jersey 
(1926) a close second with 500, and Western Pennsylvania’s 
three troops (1926, 1939, 1941) in third place with 400 scouts. 
Arkansas (1925) captures fourth place with a total en- 
rollment of 350 scouts. 

Enrollment, in the fall of 1946, puts Western Pennsyl- 
vania in the lead with 54 boys now registered. In second 
place comes Virginia with 48, then Oklahoma with 47, and 
Kansas and North Carolina (white) each have 46 enrolled. 
Central New York and Pennsylvania, Mt. Airy, have 45. The 
smallest enrollment is that at the South Dakota School with 
only 10 boys registered. Totaling this column we find there 
are 962 boys registered. This is a goodly number but it could 
-be better. 
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A Scout is expected to improve himself, acquiring new 
skills, and the ability to use these skills. To further encour- 
age this personal improvement a series of badges have been 
prepared and awarded a scout upon the fulfillment of cer- 
tain requirements. This advancement program takes an im- 
portant place in scouting, not that it predominates at the 
expense of other important skills. The awards are a means to 
an end and this end is the betterment of the boy, both physi- 
cally and mentally, as well as morally. In sports and in 
school the boy is expected to beat the other fellow, to show 
that his school has a better athletic or scholastic system 
than the others. In Scouting, however, the main emphasis 
is placed on the boy’s surpassing his own record. 


“In Scouting, the boy is encouraged to compete, not against some- 
body else, but against himself—his own record, his own previous 
measure of his knowledge and self-mastery.’”” 

A scout prepares himself for some future emergency, 
hence the Scout Motto, “Be Prepared.” While preparing 
himself he is also acquiring badges to show his rank and 
achievements. It is only natural for boys to want to show 
their awards as shown by young men in the armed forces 
taking such pride in their battle ribbons. There is nothing 
wrong with our boys wanting to wear merit badges and other 
badges of rank. When they begin to earn badges for the 
sake of the badge, then is the time to call a halt. There are 
tests a scout must pass before he can receive a merit badge 
or advance to higher rank. Not just book knowledge will do, 
but the ability really to do something and this comes only 
after the boy has actually done the required task. It would 
take up too much space to outline the requirements for all 
scout ranks. These, along with the more than one hundred 
merit badges, are all listed in the Handbook for Boys pre- 
pared and published by the Boy Scouts of America. 

In order to be a Scout, a boy must be at least twelve 
years old and must pass certain requirements. He is then 
listed as a Tenderfoot. There are twelve tests for this rank, 
including one month’s satisfactory service. Second Class 


? Handbook for Scoutmasters, Boy Scouts of America, 1937, v. 2, 
p. 956. 
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rank comes next with thirteen requirements. A new one has 
been added to the original twelve and requires a Scout to 
recruit one new boy or to teach a Tenderfoot Scout two of 
the Second Class requirements. From Second Class the boy 
moves to First Class. Here all of the merit badges are avail- 
able while a Second Class Scout is limited to five merit 
badges from a list of approximately forty. To become a 
Star Scout the First Class Scout must earn any five merit 
badges. With a time limit of three months’ service as a Star 
Scout and the acquisition of five more merit badges, or a 
total of ten, the boy advances to Life Scout. Of these ten 
badges, however, five are required. The next, and last, step 
is the Eagle rank which requires twenty-one merit badges. 
These badges must include the thirteen that are required 
by law. As Swimming is a prerequisite for Life Saving, this 
merit badge is included with the regular twelve, making thir- 
teen, and leaving eight for the Scouts’ own choice. In addition 
he must have had six months’ satisfactory service as a Life 
Scout and providing evidence of living the Scout Oath and 
Law. 

The table clearly shows that deafness is no drawback to 
the deaf boy advancing in Scouting. 


“Scouting breaks down the ‘can’t do’ attitude, and with each Merit 
Badge and advancement the deaf Scout realizes that he ‘can do’.’”” 


A goodly number of boys have advanced to the rank of 
first class and then to Star. From there on progress has not 
been too good. Too many of the troops are without a single 
Eagle. The main idea, to be sure, is not to turn out Eagles 
but to develop citizens and boys with additional skills. Still, 
a deaf boy has as much right to the Eagle badge as does 
his hearing brother and every effort should be made to see 
that he makes the grade, if. humanly possible. In going 
over the column on Eagles, Oregon takes the lead with 
twenty-five. This includes the seven who have the palm in 
addition to the Eagle. Next is Maryland with sixteen, two 
boys also having the palm. Third is De Paul of Pennsyl- 
vania with six Eagle palms and nine Eagles for a total of 


_ * Their Trail to Happiness, The Boy Scouts of America, p. 30. 
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fifteen. As regards the number of Scouts listed in the col- 
umns it is believed that some of the Scouts may have been 
counted twice. It was our intention to have each scout 
counted but once, his rank at the time of leaving the troop. 
In a few cases where doubt arose, letters were sent cut re- 
questing additional information and, in each case, it was 
found that a scout was being counted twice, both as Eagle 
Scout and Eagle Scout with palm. There may be other cases 
not checked upon. Another regrettable phase is that too 
many troops do not have accurate records, or no records 
at all. We wonder if their local scout headquarters could 
furnish the information they need to bring their records up 
to date. To make the advancement chart more accurate the 
number of second class and tenderfoot scouts should also 
have been included. 

The best part of Scouting is the OUTING! Alas, how 
woefully weak we are in this part of the movement! The 
table clearly shows that too few, far too few of our troops 
get out of doors. Much more interest would be shown by the 
scouts if they had more opportunity to get out and do things. 
No engineer can hope to build a bridge by just reading 
about it, and none of our scouts can make a tower or a 
bridge by sitting in the scout cabin watching the leader 
demonstrate a knot or by just sitting around and playing 
some quiet game. One question asked was, What part of 
scouting. do they enjoy the most? Of the 36 replies received, 
28 said “Camping,” “Hiking,” or “Outdoor Activities.” The 
others said games after meetings and one replied “Eating.” 
To eat, one must cook, and a scout does most of his cooking 
out of doors. This, then, could be included with those de- 
siring outing in their scouting. Here, we believe, lies the 
weak place in our scouting program. It is true that the time 
in a residential school, the other schools could possibly be 
included, is carefully rationed—so much time for this and 
so much time for that, leaving very little time for hikes or 
camping trips. It could also be because the Scoutmaster dis- 
likes giving up his comfortable bed to go out in the cold 
and the rain, eating burnt or half cooked food with mos- 
quitoes buzzing around. The boys express their preference 
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for OUTING. A glance at the table shows, all too clearly, 
that we are not giving them what they want. To build up 
their interest and keep it at fever pitch we should work 
on this until the columns for hikes, camps, etc. show that at 
least five of each are on the program. There is nothing 
wrong with the boys’ enjoyment of scouting. This column 
shows that every troop likes the idea, only two troops not 
answering this question. As we are so weak in getting out 
of doors, what is it that keeps up their interest and enjoy- 
ment? 

Cubbing is growing by leaps and bounds. Started only 
a few years ago, it bids fair to outstrip the scouts in mem- 
bership. Our schools have taken an interest in this with 
eleven schools reporting cub packs. Cubbing is for the smaller 
boy, nine to eleven years old. Institutional life does not pro- 
vide much for this age level. In cubbing they have the an- 
swer to “What can we do for the in-between child?” As a 
cub, the youngster learns skills that carry over into the 
scout program. When a cub reaches the age of twelve he is 
ready to be a scout. It is a pity that more of the schools do 
not sponsor a cubbing program. 

The Girl Scouts fare better, twenty-five schools being 
sponsors of this activity. The California School has a Camp 
Fire Unit. The Mt. Airy School has four troops of Girl 
Scouts with a total enrollment of 70. Ohio, however, takes 
the lead in this with 73 enrolled. 

Senior Scouting, a program for the boy over fifteen years, 
has not taken hold so well as it should. Seven schools have 
a Senior Unit. A glance at the column on the athletic pro- 
gram. hindering the scout movement will explain the reason 
for this lack of interest on the part of the older boy. Sixteen 
troops reported on the hindrance of athletics. In the main, 
the answers were that the older boys do not have time for 
both athletics and scouting. And, as the boy grows older, 
the girl question crops up more and more frequently. Our 
schools are so small that it is not unusual for one boy to be 
a candidate for every athletic team on the school’s program. 
In Scouting the deaf boy and the hearing boy are on com- 
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mon ground. Both have the same interests and do the same 
things. 

“The Scout movement gives the deaf boy the inspiration he needs 
by establishing a natural, unstrained contact with normal boys. The 
feeling of inferiority, which is so prevalent among the physically 
—_ gives way to a new and glorious feeling of accomplish- 
To advance in rank a hearing scout and a deaf scout must 
take and pass the same requirements. To earn a merit badge 
both must follow the same requirements for that badge as 
listed in the Handbook for Boys. The question, “Do they 
get as much benefit and pleasure from scouting as do the 
hearing boys in your locality?” was answered in the affirma- 
tive by 28 troops, 5 in the negative and 3 not answering. 

This brings us to a phase of Scouting open to debate. One 
of the questions relating to exceptions or favoritisms made 
by Boards of Review because the boy was deaf was an- 
swered in the negative by 26 troops. This depends upon 
how you look at it. The question meant to imply excep- 
tional exceptions, if I may use the term. Several tests re- 
quire the identification of birds by their song. This, of 
course, would be impossible for the deaf boy and if the re- 
quirement was insisted upon, no deaf boy could advance. 
Instead of identification by means of song, the deaf boy 
substitutes identification by color markings. That is no 
exception. When a Scoutmaster is permitted to testify as to 
the scout’s ability and his decision is accepted by the Board 
of Review, that is an exception. Each scout should face the 
Board of Review on his own, without benefit of interpreter. 
In some cases, perhaps, the boy’s command of English would 
not permit him to take the examination without an inter- 
preter. If the interpreter is honest and gives the answers as 
the boy gives them, that is not an exception, and it most 
certainly is not favoritism. It cannot be denied that deep 
down we know that sometimes a boy 7s shown a little 
favoritism, try how we will to prevent it. 

Which is best for our boys, a local Board of Review or a 
Board made up of the School staff? By local Board of Re- 


*Their Trail to Happiness, op. cit., p. 29. 
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view is meant the Board composed of business men in town 
and arranged for by the local scout office. To answer this 
question 16 schools patronized the local Board of Review, 
9 said they had their own Board, 4 attended both the local 
Board and their own, 3 did not answer, and 4 just said “no.” 
As our main idea is to have the boys come into contact with 
hearing people, it stands to reason that the local Board of 
Review is the best means to this end. When a boy presents 
himself to a Board appointed by the local scout office he 
comes before some of the prominent business men of his 
community, men skilled in the subjects which they review. 
He early learns, then, to meet with hearing people, to talk 
with them to enjoy a common subject. Attending the 
School’s own Board of Review, made up of school officers, 
does not present the opportunities to make friends as is evi- 
dent in the local Board. To give further weight to the local 
Board is the fact that all scouts of the district must appear 
before this Board at the same time and the deaf boy has a 
greater opportunity to meet and compare himself with the 
hearing scout. 

The Order of the Arrow is a national honor camper’s 
society built around Indian symbolism and is secret in 
content. Its purpose, on a Local Council basis, is to select 
those who show the service spirit in camping and set them 
a little apart from the ordinary camper. Naturally, since so 
few of our troops go to camp, only a few can be members of 
this Order. Only 8 troops report members in this Order with 
a total of 25 boys and men. 

There is a great discrepancy in the amount of money the 
School spends on the troop, from absolutely ‘nothing up to, 
and as high as $175.00. Two schools report their troops be- 
ing supported entirely by a scout fund while 6 did not know 
and 5 did not answer. 

There were 13 schools reporting as Scouting being diffi- 
cult in a residential school while 19 said it was not. Three 
schools did not answer and one did not know. Those an- 
swering in the affirmative thought that the time element and 
interference from sports was the main hindrance. Two 
schools answering in the negative thought it much easier 
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than if the boys lived in their own homes. From personal ob- 
servation we believe this last statement to be the truth—a 
residential school making it much easier for the Scout- 
master. There are less activities to distract the boy and the 
leader can give help at odd moments during the day. A boy 
living at home can get help only when he is at a meeting 
or makes a special visit to the leader’s home. 

In the matter of scout cabins, only 10 are supplied by 
the schools with one other school planning on building one. 
Two schools provide a special room for their troops while 
another school has use of a cabin which is not on the school 
grounds. Twenty schools do not have cabins and 2 did not 
answer. To be a real troop it should have a cabin of its own 
where the boys can go and be away from the others, feeling 
more free from the influence of the school. There they would 
have an opportunity to play noisy games without disturbing 
the other residents and they could give free rein to their 
decorative ability. 

From the answers given we find only 5 schools that pro- 
vide work shops. Two did not answer and the other 29 
replied in the negative. Those troops supplying a work shop 
gave only a few tools, almost no electrical equipment. Per- 
haps the reason why so many schools do not provide special 
work shops is because the boys have access to the regular 
carpentry shop in the Vocational Department. Here they 
can carry out their handicraft projects under the super- 
vision of the regular shop instructor. 

Turning to troop management, 19 schools report that man- 
agement is in the hands of the boys, 13 report it is not and 
4 did not answer. Perhaps this question should have been 
further worded to mean with the help of the scoutmaster as 
in contrast to the troop where the scoutmaster exercises 
dictatorial powers. Future surveys should try to find out if 
the junior officers of the troop prepare the program with the 
scoutmaster stepping in only when necessary. Are the meet- 
ings run by the boys themselves? Who decides on what the 
next meeting is to be about—the boys or the scoutmaster? 
Just what part does the scoutmaster play at the meetings? 
Who collects the dues, a boy from the troop, a member of 
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the Troop Committee, or the Scoutmaster? 

The question in connection with troop management is 
whether or not the patrol system is used. Thirty-two schools 
report they operate on the patrol system, one did not answer, 
one did not answer the question correctly and two said they 
used other than the patrol system. The Patrol System is a 
method of running a patrol with the boys in complete charge 
of their corner and patrol meeting. The Patrol Leader runs 
his troop, makes reports to the Troop Leader’s Council and 
gives responsibility to the boys. From the De Paul Institute 
came information in reply to a letter requesting additional 
details. Quoting from the reply of Sister Rose Xavier of the 
De Paul Institute we have: 

“Originally we used the Patrol system. But, our boys took to 
scouting so enthusiastically that patrol competition, the primary 
purpose of the patrol system, was unnecessary. We found that the 
scouts needed formal training on the theory involved in each re- 
quirement. . . . Faculty members volunteer to assist the scout- 
master .. . which is given in a classroom atmosphere at the regular 
meeting period; not, however, during regular school hours.” 

Sister Xavier also reports that the older scouts, after hav- 
ing mastered the tests, are permitted to instruct the other 
boys. This latter method of instruction is as it should be 
and is the foundation of the patrol system. Local’ condi- 
tions have a great deal to do with the system employed. The 
patrol system, wherein the boys form a close-knit group, 
working together, camping together, learning together and 
putting on a united front against other patrols is what makes 
scouting appeal to the boy. Without the patrol there cannot 
be much of a troop, records of achievement to the contrary. 
There will be those who will disagree with this idea but 
a scout executive would undoubtedly say “The Patrol makes 
the Troop.” 

“The Patrol Method is not ONE method in which Scouting can 
be carried on. It is the ONLY method.” 

“The only way to develop leadership in a boy is to give him a 
chance to practice it. The Patrol method provides this practice by 


placing upon the boys themselves the responsibility of running their 
own gangs...” 


To be of value to the school and the community in which 


* Phillips, Roland, Handbook for Scoutmasters, v. 1, p. 161. 
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it operates, a troop must participate in local council activi- 
ties. The good publicity received from such efforts goes far 
toward educating the public as to the capabilities of our deaf 
boys. Looking over the column on participation in cam- 
porees, camporoos, etc., shows that our schools are cognizant 
of this, 26 of the replies showed the school took part in 
such community activities while only 8 said they did not and 
2 did not answer. These affairs are council-wide camps 
wherein each troop and patrol is in competition with other 
patrols of the district. At these encampments the patrols are 
judged as to camping ability, camp sanitation, cooking, 
comfort, and participation in contests and games. As fur- 
ther proof that deafness is no bar to our boys is the fact 
that 14 of the schools definitely report as having won awards 
at such camps; 8 reported as having won none at all and 
6 did not answer. The remaining 8 did not say whether or 
not they had won camporee awards but did list awards in 
other classes of competition. 

In relation to the above is the question on the troops 
joining with others in their community. Naturally, those 
troops that answered in the affirmative on the question deal- 
ing with camporees and circuses, would answer “yes” to this 
also, but 9 schools gave a contradictory answer. Five did 
not answer with 17 giving a definite answer of “yes.” To get 
the full flavor out of Scouting our boys must mingle with 
the hearing scouts. 

“Perhaps the greatest benefit to be derived from Scouting among 
the deaf is the opportunity there afforded to impress the hearing 
public with the fact that the deaf are capable of holding their own.’” 

Practically all of our troops join with other troops in their 
community in some way, whether it be for civic service or 
camping, whether for Boards of Review or rallies. Herein lies 
one of our strongest medians for good publicity. Winning 
or losing, we have a splendid opportunity to let the people 
know that, in Scouting, our boys need take a back seat for 
no one. 

During the summer, when Scouting is at its peak, our 
troops are, in the main, inactive. For nine months they are 


* Bjorlee, Ignatius, Their Trail to Happiness, op. cit., p. 30. 
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meeting in the evening once each week. Those schools hav- 
ing troops prefer evenings to afternoons for their meetings, 
29 to 5 with one troop meeting Saturday mornings only and 
2 not answering. Two of these evening troops also meet 
Saturday mornings. There may be others meeting on Satur- 
day but this fact was not stated in their replies. Our ad- 
vancement records are good, but not because we meet in 
the evenings. In fact I can say that our troops meet every 
day—informally, it is true, but they meet just the same. 
Living in a residential school the scouts are always on hand 
for a few moments of instruction. 

As has been noted in the preceding paragraph, during the 
summer months our troops are inactive. In answer to the 
question “Do the boys enter troop activities at home dur- 
ing the summer vacation periods?” 20 of the schools said 
their boys did while 12 said they did not, with one not sure 
and 3 not answering. Of the 20 that said their boys did, only 
two answered in the affirmative while the other 18 pointed 
out that only a few of the boys joined with home troops 
during the summer. It is believed that some of the schools 
answering this question in the negative could have also given 
a reserved “yes.” It is not known just why so few of our 
scouts join with hearing boys but it may be due, in part, 
to the fact that they want to work and earn pocket money. 
It may also be due to their wanting complete freedom from 
all “studies.” 

There were several questions that could not be put in 
tabular form. Among these were those dealing with special 
awards the troops had won, merit badge subjects selected 
most frequently, the subject (requirement) proving most 
difficult, collection of dues, purchase of uniforms, purchase 
of troop equipment, make-up of the troop committee, scout- 
ing and its relation to character building, live enterprises 
and helping the war effort, and the greatest advantages or 
disadvantages in scouting for the deaf boy and girl. Taking 
them in order, special awards were won by 22 of the troops 
sending in reports, 9 had won none, 2 had no records of such 
awards and 3 did not answer. Those schools earning awards 
mentioned camporee ribbons, camporoo or circus awards, the 
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Eisenhower Award for waste paper collection, community 
service awards, hobby awards, camping and scouting contest 
awards, and many others. Going over the list would make 
any educator of the deaf feel proud and is concrete evidence 
that the deaf boy, given a chance, can compete on even 
terms with his hearing brother. 

Every scout likes a merit badge, whether to mark his own 
progress or to display to his friends. 


“Boys always like to wear a uniform or a badge and give a salute.” 


Of those merit badges earned the most frequently, Car- 
pentry was listed the most often with Home Repairs (Handi- 
craft) and Woodworking in a tie for second. With the work- 
shops available to our boys for an hour or two each day, 
the choice of these badges comes as no surprise. Other badges 
selected the most often, in order of choice, are: 

First Aid, Personal Health, Safety, Printing, Painting, 
Firemanship, Cooking, Athletics. 

The Saskatchewan School listed Pathfinder, Cycling, Am- 
bulance, Swimming and Fireman in that order. 

The Canadian merit badges are not quite the same as 
ours in America. A letter from L. V. H. Williams, acting 
Superintendent of the Saskatchewan School, points out that 
the Ambulance badge is different from the First Aid badge. 
The hardest badge for the boys in his school is the Life 
Saving test. Our schools also selected Life Saving as one of 
the hardest badges to get. To return to Mr. Williams’s letter, 
he further states that their Tenderfoot and Second Class 
ranks are the same as ours. There is no rank between First 
Class and King’s Scout which is equivalent to our Eagle. 
The Saskatchewan School has two King’s Scouts and, quot- 
ing Mr. Williams, 

“To be a King’s Scout, a boy under eighteen years old, must pass 
his proficiency examination annually.” 

A wide variety of answers was given to the question on 
the most difficult subject for the boys to pass. Some of the 
answers include the Tenderfoot requirements, Reading, First 
Aid, Life Saving, Swimming, Mapping, Nature Study, the 
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acquiring of merit badges and those requiring language 
comprehension. This last one mentioned makes it difficult 
for any boy to pass a test as all requirements in Scouting 
require some degree of language comprehension. Life saving 
and Swimming are difficult because of the lack of facili- 
ties. Those schools with swimming pools or opportunities 
to visit near-by pools do not find these subjects a stumbling 
block. Reading is difficult, not only in Scouting, as any 
teacher can testify. As all of our schools have a registered 
nurse in residence, First Aid should not be a cause of 
trouble. One reply said that the most difficult tests for the 
boys were the tests connected with the rank of Eagle. A 
glance at the column listing the Eagles by schools will show 
that some schools do not find it so very difficult. 

Dues are collected in various ways. Hearing scouts are 
expected to bring a nickel to each troop meeting. Our scouts 
pay their dues in one lump sum if the replies are to be 
relied upon. While hearing scouts are also expected to pay 
for their own badges and insignia, our schools seem to take 
this burden upon themselves. The answers were rather dif- 
ficult to analyze. It was hoped that if dues were not paid 
on the recognized budget plan, that is, so much paid into 
the treasury each meeting, the person filling out the ques- 
tionnaire would explain just how the dues were collected. 
Twelve schools use the budget plan; nine schools say they 
collect the dues in one sum, 2.e. $.50; two said their boys 
pay no dues whatever; one school has this expcnse taken 
care of by the sponsor—a Kiwanis Club—; two schools did 
not answer; two said their boys paid their own expenses. 
This could mean a modified form of the budget system or 
it could mean that the money is paid in one installment. 
The trouble arises with 7 schools that just put a check 
mark in the blank meant for explanation if the school did 
not use the budget system. Whether or not they pay one 
sum annually cannot be determined. 

Another question that was difficult to list correctly was 
the one dealing with the uniforms, whether bought by the 
boy himself, by the school, or furnished in some other way. 
Twenty-seven of the schools said their boys bought their 
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own. Seven said that both the school and the boys bought 
the uniform. This could mean that part of the uniform, 
like the shirt and neckerchief, with all the insignia, was 
bought by the school and the rest by the boy. This, how- 
ever, could not be determined from the replies. Four of the 
schools furnished the uniform while 3 schools said they had 
none, meaning no uniform. The Kiwanis Club helped sev- 
eral schools purchase their uniforms and the Knights of 
Pythias helped another. If each of the boys were required 
to buy his own uniform there would be more pride in its 
use and more care given to its appearance. One other ques- 
tion in relation to the uniform should have been included: 

Is the Scoutmaster in complete uniform? The greatest in- 
fluence on the troop is the Scoutmaster. Boys will imitate 
their elders and if the leader is in full uniform for each 
meeting the boys will gradually become uniform conscious. 


“The Scout Uniform is a part of the romance of Scouting.” 


Most of the troop equipment, tents, axes, cooking gear, 
etc., is bought by the school. Fifteen schools report they 
buy the equipment while only 4 say the boys buy it. Eight 
' say that both the school and the boy buy theirs. Just what 
is bought is not stated. Perhaps the heavier and more costly 
items are bought by the school, with the boy buying the 
axe, knife, cooking kit and other small items. Friends buy 
the equipment for four troops while eight troops buy their 
own from scout funds. They did not go on to explain where 
the scout funds came from. Some troops did report that they 
sold Christmas cards, Scout calendars and the like in order 
to raise money. It would be interesting to know what kind 
of equipment, and the quantity, each troop has. A good 
troop is not necessarily the best equipped troop. Knowing 
what to do with what you have is much better than doing 
nothing while waiting for the best. 

A majority of the schools select their troop committees 
from men on their staffs, 18 of the residential schools and 
school “B” favor this method. Four have outside men mak- 
ing up their committees with 8 having mixed committees of 
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staff and outside members. The Rackham School selects out- 
side members as does the Saskatchewan School and the 
De Paul Institute. The Central Institute of Missouri has 
its committee made up of local men and staff members. Two 
schools did not answer this question. It does not matter 
very much just how the committee is made up, but it does 
matter whom it is composed of. Next to the Scoutmaster, 
the committee has the greatest responsibility and a commit- 
tee can make, or break, a troop. It is their duty to take 
charge of troop finances, arrangements for camps, trans- 
portation and many other details, relieving the scoutmas- 
ter of a good many headaches. The committee should meet 
with the Scoutmaster, working hand-in-glove with him, in 
the preparation of yearly programs. An active committee 
makes for a happy Scoutmaster and thus a successful and 
happy troop. 

One of the most interesting and vital questions dealt 
with Scouting and character building. There were thirty- 
eight traits of character-building listed with 7 schools not 
answering. Listed according to the number of times men- 
tioned: 

Honesty came first, being mentioned by almost all 

Cooperation was a close second 

Leadership 

Courtesy 

Dependability, Kindness, Citizenship, Group work 

Helpfulness 

Fair play, Loyalty, Obedience, Self-reliance, Self-respect, 

Living the Scout Oath and Laws. 
Others mentioned once were: Initiative, Thrift, Apprecia- 
tion, Neatness, Punctuality, Congeniality, Self expression, 
Health, Adventure, Sportsmanship, Cheerfulness, Independ- 
ence, Tolerance, Self assurance, Responsibility, Truthful- 
ness and one or two others. Some of these may be contiguous 
as it is difficult to separate some traits. All, or nearly all, we 
expect to find in a boy when he has been a scout. To find 
these things we must put them there, they do not appear 
of their own volition. Before we can put them there, we 
must have them ourselves, for no man can teach what he 
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does not know, nor can he pass on what he does not have. 
Character is taught to an individual, not mass produced, 
hence the large number of different traits given in answer 
to this question. Character building is the chief aim of Scout- 
ing and if we want to carry out this aim we must have 
something that appeals to each boy. It must be kept in 
mind that each boy is different, just the same as each 
fingerprint is different, and a method that works with one 
boy will not work with another. Thus, the method used in 
one troop may be highly successful there but be a failure if 
used with another troop. 

In giving service to the community, the scout troop gave 
service to the Country in its effort to win the war. There 
were many live enterprises to keep the scout’s patriotic en- 
deavor at a high pitch. Of all the schools sending in a reply, 
only four failed to take part in some activity of this na- 
ture. The collection of waste paper and scrap metal headed 
the list, being mentioned by 28 schools. Other activities 
worthy of mention include bond rallies, distributing O. P. A. 
hand-bills, First Aid demonstrations, black-out assignments, 
toy collecting, T. B. Campaign, Red Cross production, 
clothing drives, distribution of war stamps and bond posters, 
fire bomb preparation, World Friendship fund, sending of 
vitamin tablets to France, friendship bags for war-torn 
countries, canned food for Europe (Girl Scouts), raising 
money for a Chin-Up fund. Naturally, our scouts were too 
young to join the armed forces but taking part in such 
worthwhile activities gives them the right to say proudly, 
“T helped.” 

Every good thing has its advantages, likewise its disad- 
vantages. Some of the advantages of Scouting for our boys 
and girls were also listed under the question on Character 
building. The following is a list of advantages mentioned: 

outside contacts 

outside activities 

gives the deaf a chance to excel with the hearing 

additional educational opportunity 

a link with the hearing boy 

belonging to a national organization 
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opportunity to learn safety rules easily 

character building 

leadership training 

shows others what the deaf can do 

good public attitude 

morals 

quick thinking 

accuracy 

mental development 

normal outlook 

useful knowledge 

freedom of expression 

breaking down isolation 

initiative acquired in camping skills 

use of hands 

opportunity to mingle freely with hearing boys and girls 

on an equal footing in a cultural field, under the most 
friendly relations in contrast to the highly competitive 
element of sports which pits the hearing against the 
deaf. 
Some of these overlap perhaps, and a few people will not 
consider some of these as very advantageous. On the whole, 
the list gives a very clear picure of what the school thinks of 
scouting in relation to our deaf boys. 

There are also some disadvantages, disadvantages that, 
with careful planning, could be eliminated. Not many of 
the schools claimed a disadvantage. Those that did list a 
liability checked the following: 

language difficulties 

unable to enter local activities very well 

no qualified scoutmaster 

lack of carry-over to other activities 

participation in merit badge work and camp activities 

unable to join in the scout songs 

unable to participate in summer camps. 

Here, again, there will be leaders who will disagree with 
some of the things listed. It is all a matter of opinion. Some 
of these disadvantages could be removed. For example, find- 
ing a good scoutmaster, or training one, would remove one 
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TABLE II 
ear-| 0 ilver| mas- | Eagle | Eagle 
Scoutmasters Deaf ing | Serv- Beaver) ter’s | Palms) Badge 
ice | PE Key 
Arkansas...... Vv 8 No Vv Vv 
California. Vv 2 No - Vv - - 
Illinois. Vv 3 No - Vv 
Vv 13 No Vv - - 
Louisiana (Negro)....... 1 No - - 
Vacancy No 
23 No Vv Vv = 
Minnesota (2) Vv Vv 9 No - - - = 
New York—St. Mary’s... Vv 15 No v Vv = - 
Central..... Vv 22 Yes Vv = 
North Carolina (Negro). . 1 No - - 
North Carolina (White). . Vv 5 No - Vv 
North Dakota. ........- v 17 No - = 
Oklahoma Vv 4 No - vv - 
11 No Vv Vv Vv 
Pennsylvania (3)........ 7 Yes - - 
Vv New - 
1 Vacancy 
Western Pennsylvania (3) | ¥ 22,6,41 No 
South Dakota........... Vv 1 No 
Tennessee... 1 Yes - 
a Vv 2 No - | - 
Vv 21 No - - = 
Washington.. Vv No - - 
West Virginia (Negro). Vv 2 No - = 
v 1 No - - = 
Mich. (Rackham School). Vv 1 No - 
Mo. (Central Institute). . Vv 2 No 
Pennsylvania (De Paul). . Vv 1 No - = 
Saskatchewan........... Vv 7 No - 


EXPLANATION OF TABLE MARKINGS 

* Marked “‘A’’ because of lack of identification. 
** Marked ‘‘B’’ because of lack of identification. 
*& A Girl Scout Troop, no Boy Scouts. 
(2). (3), Number of troops at that School. 

Dash (—) No answer given to question. 
boar mark (?) Answer not known, doubtful. 

heck ( ¥) Yes, or the leader has the award. 
Number (#) Part of School duties. 
Maryland and Pennsylvania each have one vacancy in leadership. 


obstacle. Working out a program whereby the troop could 
take part in council activities and in merit badge work would 
remove others. Merit badge work could be done to advantage 
if the teachers on the school staff would join with the scout- 
master in giving the needed instruction and preparing the 
scout for a counsellor and Board of Review. A local man 
interested in boys might be found to take over the troop 
that has no leader. Local conditions make its own disad- 
vantages. The advantages are about the same all over the 
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country, giving those schools without a troop the incentive 
to establish one. 

The outstanding factor in the troop, its growth, its use- 
fulness to society and the sponsoring institute, is the adult 
leadership—the Scoutmaster. 


“The Scoutmaster is the backbone of the movement.” 


What makes a Scoutmaster? First of all he is a man, a 
leader—a leader of boys in the most important period of their 
lives. Second, he is a lover of nature. Third, he is a father, 
a counsellor, and a friend to the boy. There are others but 
these three will give a general idea. 

The foregoing will show that not just any man can be a 
Scoutmaster. He must be at least twenty-one years of age 
and of good moral character as well as being interested in 
the welfare of boys. A man selected as Scoutmaster must 
meet the approval of the local council as well as national 
headquarters in New York. He is purely a volunteer worker, 
giving of his time and his money because of a genuine in- 
terest in boys. 

The turnover in leadership among our schools has been 
exceptionally large the past few years. A glance at the 
table will show that only eight men have served more than 
ten years with eight having served from five to ten years. 
The others have served four years or less, with ten being 
new men. There were two vacancies at the time the ques- 
tionnaire was sent out. It will be noticed that all of the 
Scoutmasters with ten or more years of service are in the 
state residential schools. Where the Scoutmaster has been in 
service the longest, those troops show the greatest advance- 
ment. This is due to the length of tenure and to his being 
trained for the job. Again, knowing the routine, he can pre- 
pare a more interesting program. 

There are 23 deaf leaders and 17 hearing men in charge of 
troops. The Minnesota and Oklahoma Schools both have 
two Scoutmasters, one hearing and one deaf man in each 
case. The Pennsylvania School and the Western Pennsy|- 


* Lord Baden-Powell, Scouting Marches On, Boy Scouts of America, 
p. 333. 
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vania School each had three Scoutmasters, two deaf men 
and one vacancy in the Pennsylvania School and three deaf 
men in charge of the Western Pennsylvania’s three troops. 

Whether a deaf leader is better than a hearing man is 
open to question. The majority of hearing Scoutmasters are 
in the day or private schools. The records, however, seem 
to point to the deaf man as having a slight advantage. 
Comparing the tables on scout advancement with the table 
on leaders points to a slightly better advancement record 
for the deaf leader. In the tables, one deaf leader has pro- 
duced twenty-four Eagles (the extra one having been pro- 
duced by the leader just preceding, also a deaf man), while 
the closest a hearing man could come was twelve. Most of 
the Eagles were produced by deaf men in residential schools. 
This, however, cannot be relied upon because the turn-over 
has been so large and the questionnaire did not take into 
account the leader in charge when advancement was great- 
est. But the number of Eagles does not make the troop—it 
is the general good and the over-all average of the whole 
troop, as well as the returns to the sponsoring institution. 

In the matter of pay for scout service rendered, only 6 
of the residential schools pay their leaders, while 30 do not. 
None of the day schools, private schools and Canadian 
schools pay their leaders. In the case of “B” the answer was 
that it was a part of the leader’s school duties. That is 
something that should be looked into in future surveys. Do 
the schools require the man to assume the leadership as part 
of his regular school duties or is it truly voluntary? If it is 
part of his regular duties, is part of his pay for scout work? 
If the answer should prove to be in the affirmative, then the 
number of leaders receiving compensation would be differ- 
ent. One school exchanged scout services for room and 
board. This can be included in the number receiving pay. 
Are there other schools that pay in like manner for serv- 
ices rendered? As the By-Laws of the Boy Scouts contain 
the provision that the Scoutmaster must be on a purely 
voluntary basis, those schools that require a man taking 
over the position are working against the best wishes of the 
movement, as are those who pay for such work. 
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To further advance the scout movement we need trained 
leaders. The Silver Beaver, highest award presented by a 
local council for distinguished service to boyhood has been 
given to only 5 men, all of them deaf and connected with 
residential schools. These 5 men, with 8 others, also hold the 
Scoutmaster’s Key. This is an award made after five years 
of successful service as a Scoutmaster and on the completion 
of special courses in health, camping, first aid, troop manage- 
ment, and the like. Far too few of our leaders have earned 
this ward. Only four leaders have the Eagle Badge, two 
also having the Palm to their Eagle. Each local council 
arranges training courses for its leaders and it would pay 
if all our Scoutmasters took advantage of these courses. 

In conclusion, this survey should prove, beyond the 
shadow of a doubt, that deafness is no handicap to a boy 
wanting to be a scout. Every boy, if he has the opportunity, 
wants to be a scout, and as long as the program contains 
something that interests him, he will stick. Cubbing, Scout- 
ing, Senior Scouting, and Girl Scouting contain elements of 
interest for every type of boy and girl. A boy or girl who 
likes handicraft work will find plenty of opportunities to 
demonstrate skills; camping, swimming, the call of the out- 
of-doors; knots and their possibilities; training for future 
emergencies—we could go on and on, pointing out the value 
to the school, to the future citizen and to the boy and girl 
of today. Even the oldsters are interested and keen to the 
adventures found in Scouting for, “Once a Scout, always a 
Scout.” 

The following recommendations are made, based on find- 
ings in the survey: 

1. Those schools that do not now have a troop should 
make arrangements to establish one, both for the good of the 
school and the boys in their charge. 

2. More of our adult leaders should take training. More 
time should be given them to prepare an adequate program 
so that each individual in the troop will find something 
of interest. 

3. More emphasis should be placed on week-end camps, 
overnight hikes and regular camping trips. 
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4. More hikes should be arranged. All day hikes to some 
historical point, map hikes, nature hikes, treasure hunt 
hikes and other kinds of hikes. 

5. To hold the older boy, more Senior Units should be 
organized, Rover Scouts or Explorer Scouts. Sea Scouting 
seems beyond the ability of the deaf, with its whistles, 
climbing of masts and the general shouting of orders. Air 
Scouting, a new activity, should not prove too difficult for 
the air-minded, mechanically inclined boy. 

6. More Cub Packs should also be organized to give an 
outlet for the boundless energy of the 9-11 year old. 

7. More and more management of the troop should pass 
into the hands of the boys. Our residential schools do too 
much regimentation, when we should strive for individual- 
ism. In this way, only, can we build the leaders of to- 
morrow. 

8. As Scouting has proved its educational value, the 
school should give it a more important place on the program 
of student activities. More emphasis is placed on athletics 
than on Scouting, while the greatest benefit to future wel- 
fare, is from Scouting, not from athletics. 

It is not the badges or the rank that counts the most, 
but what the boy is to become. Scouting endeavors to build 
the boy and mold his character, building today a foundation 
that will stand the knocks of tomorrow. This is best ex- 
pressed by a part of the Scout Oath: 


“ 


. physically strong, mentally awake and morally straight.” 


QUESTIONNAIRE 


- Do you have a scout troop? Yes .... No.... 

When was your troop organized? 

If your school has no troop at present, would you give serious considera- 

tion to organizing one? .... Why? 

. Is your scoutmaster deaf? 

How long has the scoutmaster held his present position in scouting? .... 

. Does the scoutmaster receive recompense for his work? 

b Say awards or rank does he hold? Silver Beaver .... Scoutmaster’s 

. How many boys have been members of your troop since it was or- 

ganized ? 

. How many members in your organization at present? .... 

. How many of each rank since organized? Eagle Palms .... Eagle Badge 

.. Life .... Star .... First Class ... 

(Scout’s rank should be counted once, highest award only being counted 
at time scout discontinued membership) 

11. How is your troop operated? Patrol system .... Other .... 

12. Is troop management in the hands of the boys? .... 

13. How are dues collected? Budget Plan .... Other .... 


Co co tom 
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14, 


How many of the following types of camping ue has your troop been 
on during the past school year? Week-end camps .... Summer camps .... 
Overnight hikes ... 

Do you regularly take part in camporees, eaten circuses, etc? .... 


. What special awards has your troop won? ... 


are uniforms furnished? Boy buys OWN By the school 
. How is equipment such as tents, axes, cooking gear, etc., furnished? 
Boy buys own ...... By the school ...... 
. How many scouts do you have in the following senior wtet Senior 
Scouts .... Explorers .... Sea aan .... Air Scouts ' 
have Cub Packs? Yes .... No .... No. enrolled .... Each 
ack .. 
. Do you have a girl scout troop? Yes .... No .... 


Number of girl scouts enrolled ... 


. Number of scouts who are members of the Order of the Arrow? .... 
the merit subjects selected most frequently. 


: Th your opinion, “what is the most difficult subject for your boys to pass? 
. Do your boys enjoy scouting? : 

. What part of scouting do they enjoy the most? ... 

- Do they get as much benefit and pleasure from scouting as do the hearing 


boys in your locality? . 


. In your opinion, scouting for deaf boys is related to character building 


in the en ways: 


. In what live enterprises, such ‘as helping in the war effort, “have your 


scouts participated during the past school year? 
a. 2. 3. 4. 


. Do the boys enter troop activities at home during the summer vacation 
periods? 
. Have your scouts joined with troops in your community to an advantage? 
: _ the scouts attend leeal board of review? .... Your own .... How 
often .. 


. Are exceptions or favoritisms made at Board of Review or by examiners 


because the boys are deaf? .... 
What exceptions are made? ...... 


. Is your troop committee made up of members of the school staff? 
oth 


Outside members .... 


. What did it oy the school ‘or sponsor group to finance your troop the 
year 1944-1945? ........ 
. Do you find that the well organized life of a residential school makes 
difficult to conduct? In what ways? 1. .......... 2. 
ABR the athletic program in school cut into the program 
. When are meetings held? Afternoons .... Evenings .... 


. Does the Scout Troop have and use a Scout Cabin? 
. Does the school provide a special work shop for exclusive use by Boy 


Scouts? 


. If such a shop is provided, please list equipment. 
. What do you consider the greatest advantages of scouting for a deaf boy 


or girl? 


15. 
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43. What do you consider to be the greatest disadvantages of scouting for a 

deaf boy or girl? . 3 


Essential Characteristics (Qualifications) 
of a Rehabilitable Deaf or Hard 
of Hearing Individual* 


Boyce R. M.A.** 
Office of Vocational Rehabilitation 
Federal Security Agency 


INTRODUCTION 

1 ie obvious deduction from perusing the title of this pa- 

per is that the aural disabled must have certain charac- 
teristics or qualities before they can be rehabilitated. This is, 
of course, true. However, these qualities are not exclusive 
requirements for them alone. All disabled of any category 
must have them. Consequently, the essential qualifications 
which will be discussed are applicable to all groups without 
regard to type of disability. 

Some of the more severely handicapped groups may re- 
quire mention of additional essential characteristics that are 
required for rehabilitation, as, for example, the existence of 
minimum work tolerance for the tuberculous. Such are, how- 
ever, invariably associated with the damaged condition of 
an organ upon which the functioning of the balance of the 
body is heavily dependent. Those disabled aurally only are 
not under such restrictions. It is true that some types of 
hearing disability should not be exposed to certain working 
conditions. This is, however, a problem of selective place- 


* A paper read to the Conference on Integration of Education and 
Rehabilitation of the Deaf and the Blind, held at Atlanta, Georgia, 
October 16-17, 1946. 

** The opinions expressed in this article are those of the writer 
and do not necessarily reflect the thought of the Office of Vocational 
Rehabilitation, Federal Security Agency. 

Boyce R. Williams received his A.B. from Gallaudet College, Wash- 
ington, D.C., in 1932, and his M.A. from Columbia University, New 
York, N.Y., in 1940. He has also studied in the Graduate Schools at 
Marquette University, Milwaukee, Wis., and Butler University, In- 
dianapolis, Ind. He taught for two years in the Wisconsin School for 
the Deaf, Delavan, Wis., and for two years in the Indiana State School 
for the Deaf, Indianapolis. He was for eight years Vocational Training 
Director at the latter school. He then entered the field of vocational 
rehabilitation as the first Specialist for the Deaf and the Hard of 
Hearing in Indiana. Shortly thereafter he was called to his present 
position, Specialist (Deaf and Hard of Hearing), in the Federal Office 
of Vocational Rehabilitation, Washington, D.C. 
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ment, not a gauge of rehabilitation potentiality. The deaf 
are physically sound aside from their ears. They are a 
cross-section of the general population. Their need for re- 
habilitation services generally arises from the peculiar na- 
ture of their disability which operates to curtail their oppor- 
tunities for adjustment commensurate with their physical 
and mental capacities. 

A few words of amplification regarding the method of 
presentation of the essential qualities seems necessary. Life 
is cumulative in terms of experience. As Wordsworth so 
succinctly stated, “The child is father of the man.” We can 
isolate one stage in life from another no more than we can 
cut a stream of water into sections. The essential charac- 
teristics which an adult must have for satisfactory perform- 
ance in a specific undertaking have necessarily been ac- 
quired in earlier years. If they are present, they are almost 
invariably the products of childhood experiences. With the 
deaf for whom the school is the major source of such, we 
must go back to proper school practices to reconstruct the 
proper development of the essential characteristics. 

We recognize that the school is unitary in concept and 
function, that one section of it is not endowed with the re- 
sponsibility of performing the complete educative process. 
All departments contribute to the ultimate goal in a degree 
more or less proportionate to the needs of the individual. 
However, there is an undeniable community of interests 
between what we believe to be the proper objectives of the 
shop department of a school and vocational rehabilitation. 
In fact, these objectives are prerequisites maximally to ef- 
fective rehabilitation programs. Moreover, they are specific, 
practical, comprehensible, and complete, within our ex- 
perience. Therefore, it seems logical to limit the discussion of 
the contribution of the schools, from the rehabilitation work- 
er’s point of view, principally to the proper function of the 
shop department. 


VOCATIONAL TRAINING IN THE SCHOOL 


Certain fundamental truths must be clearly understood 
as points of departure for sound interpretation of the func- 
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tion of shop departments. One is that our residential schools 
are essentially elementary schools. Second, the average age 
of departure of the students is around eighteen years. Third, 
deaf people are successful in thousands of occupations. 
Fourth, equipment for real vocational training is very ex- 
pensive. Fifth, mass production has sharply reduced skill 
requirements in hundreds of occupations. Reasonable inter- 
pretations of these fundamentals in the light of complete 
vocational training serve to clarify our thinking. 

First, pure vocational training is not congruous with an 
elementary school environment. Second, individuals of 
eighteen years of age are generally not, or have not been 
for a significant length of time, sufficiently mature to make 
an intelligent choice with respect to the vocation they might 
pursue. Third, no school can more than begin to meet train- 
ing needs in the thousands of occupations in which deaf 
people are successful. Fourth, few schools can keep their 
equipment modern and complete in even one of the skilled 
trades. Fifth, assembly line processes, automatic machine 
operation, and so on which comprise the major portion of 
mass production do not require specific training to any 
significant extent. 

The above interpretations indicate that vocational train- 
ing in a definitive sense is neither possible nor desirable in 
residential schools for the deaf. However, none will gainsay 
that deaf or hard of hearing people are entitled to a sound 
program of vocational training. It is at this point, we be- 
lieve, that the State vocational rehabilitation programs 
should supplement the work of the schools. Just how that 
may be done will be described after we have determined 
what the work of the schools might properly be. 


FUNDAMENTAL FOR EMPLOYMENT—Goop ATTITUDES 


In order that any person may be successfully employed, 
he must have a certain basic characteristic. Since the ob- 
jective of rehabilitation is employment, it is essential that 
we have it before he may be successfully rehabilitated. When 
this fundamental qualification is the product of training in 
formative years, the individual’s satisfactory adjustment 
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in employment is attained at a relatively earlier time. The 
problems of those who work with and for him are greatly 
simplified. Finally, the likelihood that he will achieve an 
employment goal commensurate with his native ability is 
immeasurably greater since less time need be devoted to in- 
doctrinating him in this basic quality which he should have 
acquired in large part throughout his childhood. 

This basic characteristic is a good attitude. It does not 
seem necessary to explore the many ramifications of be- 
havior that reflect a good attitude. (One noteworthy excep- 
tion is the infinite importance of an aurally disabled per- 
son’s attitude toward his handicap.) We can identify a good 
attitude very well despite the fact that the patterns of it 
are as numerous as the individuals so blessed. We know 
that the majority of involuntary job separations are due 
to negative attitudes. Therefore, it does seem important to 
discuss methods by which the schools may capitalize upon 
their opportunity to cultivate and develop high quality 
attitudes in their students. 

The whole school is, of course, dedicated to the develop- 
ment of this vital element in the routine process of turning 
out wholesome citizens. However, we believe that it calls for 
a dynamic, specific approach. There is no better area for 
undertaking an active and direct program for cultivating 
a desirable attitude than the shop department. The other 
departments of the school should participate through the 
many media available and in the countless ways a properly 
motivated and supervised staff will devise. However, the 
shop department is an area of practically continuous stu- 
dent activity. The restraining influence of the class room or 
the meeting are less in evidence. Hence, it is an unusually 
fertile field in which to study each student’s conduct and 
guide it along the proper channels. Furthermore, there is an 
affinity between the working conditions of the shop depart- 
ments and future employment that promotes a greater ap- 
preciation of the significance of the things learned. 

It is of paramount importance that students understand 
and accept as soon after their enrollment in the shop de- 
partment as possible that their success in employment is 
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dependent upon their attitudes and that good attitudes are 
built through their school years. This theme should be pre- 
sented repeatedly. Each student should be graded on his 
attitude for each job done. It should be the subject of many 
individual conferences between instructor and pupil. The 
term report cards should bear heavily on it. Every possible 
device should be used to put over the importance of it. 
Teachers and shop supervisors, appreciative of its signifi- 
cance, will develop many aids to promote full comprehension 
of its supreme importance. Cultivating good attitudes in his 
students is the first responsibility of the shop teacher. It 
has priority over all else. It is, therefore, the first objective 
of a shop department in a residential school for the deaf. 


FUNDAMENTALS FOR EMPLOYMENT 
ADVANCEMENT 


A positive attitude is the cornerstone of successful job 
placement. It is also fundamental in advancement. While it 
alone is necessary for tenure in any and all jobs, it operates 


in combination with other basic things to govern the indi- 
vidual’s position in the scale of occupations. In other words, 
a good attitude is the greatest insurance of employment of 
some kind in a normal labor market. Those who have good 
attitudes plus other basic characteristics may reasonably ex- 
pect to advance to higher paying and more secure jobs. 
These other fundamental qualities are also the concern of 
the school. They should be developed throughout the indi- 
vidual’s training in the shop department. The school is the 
ideal, if not the only, source for effective development of 
most of them. 
ADAPTABILITY 

The first of these other basic qualities and the second ob- 
jective of the shop department is adaptability. Employers, 
teachers, writers, and so on have from time to time remarked 
that the deaf do not exhibit much power to adjust to new 
situations. We may or may not question this, depending 
upon our personal experiences. However, we should inquire 
as to why this impression has gained a measure of accept- 
ance. 
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It is undoubtedly true that an individual’s power of 
adaptability is limited by his intelligence and experience. 
About the intelligence factor we do not know if we can do 
anything. However, the experience limitation is a direct 
challenge to the schools. The cloistral environment of the 
institution which naturally curtails the individual’s oppor- 
tunities to make decisions for himself must be compensated 
for through the vigorous action of the whole school. Such 
practices as encouraging students to enroll in Scout Troops 
in the community rather than maintaining a troop of aurally 
disabled Scouts in the school, as allowing the older students 
to take part time jobs in nearby shops, are suggestive of 
ways the whole school might be organized to promote not 
only adaptability but other major objectives. The shop de- 
partment can and should be a very active element. 

As with attitude, the student must understand and accept 
the need to develop his power of adaptability, his power to 
meet new or rapidly changing situations. From year to year, 
our society becomes more complex. In productive labor of 
whatever skill level, new processes, new machines, new ma- 
terials are continuously introduced. The ability to adjust 
readily to the new demands these innovations make upon 
skills are insurance against loss of employment. To be sure, 
rehabilitation agencies stand ready to provide training for 
the new requirements arising from technological advance- 
ment. However, this should be the resort only when the new 
practices require more than average power of adaptability. 
The suspension of earning power while skills are polished or 
new ones developed is too critical an experience. If it might 
be curtailed through every shop teacher working with the 
student to develop his adaptability to a maximum consistent 
with all other factors, we surely wish to make the effort. 

Recognition of the need to develop his adaptability should 
be continuously before the student. Student-teacher con- 
ferences, semester reports, daily work performance, adapta- 
bility grades on projects, and the host of other methods in- 
telligent teachers and principals will devise are sound 
practices. The organization of the whole department is also 
of primary significance in the cultivation of adaptability. 
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The common practice of rotating students through all of the 
existing shops for foundational training, try-out and explor- 
atory purposes, or whatever term is applicable in a given 
school, is excellent. Long periods of specialization past a 
stage of satisfactory performance on a single machine or in 
a single shop with a limited variety of tools, machines 
and materials is not contributive to the development of 
adaptability. Specialization is a positive factor when a given 
shop, machine, tool, or material presents problems to be 
solved. Beyond that stage, it is of little value to the indi- 
vidual other than increasing the quality and rate of his 
production. Therefore, maximum effectiveness in the use of 
the shop department to develop adaptability requires diver- 
sified experience for each student. The greater the number 
of machines, tools, processes and materials which the student 
is given the opportunity to manipulate and study, the richer 
is his background of experience and consequently his power 
of adaptation. 
MEASUREMENT 

Another basic quality which is a major determinant of 
degree of vocational success is measurement. Some call it 
applied arithmetic. Measurement seems to be a more tan- 
gible term. In the final analysis, the degree of employment 
advancement for a single individual is governed by his mas- 
tery of measurement, other factors being acceptable. Mas- 
tery of measurement is, then, the third objective. 

Every vocation requires measurement in one form or an- 
other or in several combinations. It may be linear, square, 
cubic, dry, liquid, of time, of weight, of temperature, mone- 
tary, or any of the specific forms of measurement peculiar 
to a trade such as the printer’s point system or that used 
in leather findings. Regardless of the form or combinations, 
it is imperative that the measurement principles involved 
be understood to the extent that they can be accurately 
applied. 

Many forms of measurement are used in the shops of our 
schools and many kinds of tools in their application. Insist- 
ence upon accuracy in the execution of measurement prac- 
tices, upon using the proper tool in the proper way, and 
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upon using the correct terminology of measurement are 
highly important contributions the teacher can make to his 
pupils. The sound foundation in measurement thus built up 
will be of tremendous value to them as adults, whether they 
work in occupations requiring only these elementary appli- 
cations or in jobs calling for considerably more complex op- 
erations. 


SKILL 


The degree of an individual’s skill is, of course, a basic 
factor governing his vocational success. There are a number 
of terms in general use. Some refer to manual dexterity, 
others to ability to use the hands and so on. We prefer the 
word skill because it is more comprehensive. It includes the 
other terms and a great deal more—specifically, ability to 
think. The more highly skilled an occupation is, the more 
thinking it requires. Thinking in terms of problem solving is, 
then, an important ingredient of skill in the higher ranking 
occupations. As one drops down through the occupational 
scale, thinking becomes progressively less important while 
the importance of manual dexterity increases. The latter 
may be thought of as a combination of accuracy and speed. 
Accuracy is the first step. Speed is not so much a matter of 
rapid movements as of consistently accurate work. As an 
individual is able to perform operations accurately, he ac- 
quires a measure of speed which will develop normally to his 
peak. 

Since the major portion of the aural disabled earn their 
livelihoods in occupations requiring extensive use of the 
hands, it is obvious that the development of manual dex- 
terity is urgent. The proper approach is insistence by the 
teachers upon work as accurate as the mental and physical 
development of the individual indicate is appropriate. As 
accuracy is acquired, speed may be stressed. For example, a 
boy may be taught to saw to a line accurately in the process 
of making the simple projects of elementary benchwork. 
Accuracy commensurate with his degree of physical matu- 
ration is required. Speed is not stressed. By the time he has 
advanced to furniture making, he has had many experiences 
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in using a saw accurately. In his work on furniture projects, 
he is required to do his sawing at a reasonable rate of speed 
while still performing accurately. Thus is manual dexterity 
developed. 

The stress upon the development of manual dexterity 
should not be construed to indicate less emphasis upon 
thinking as an element of skill. The usual school shop 
courses require a considerable degree of thinking. The better 
shop teachers insist that the student do as much of his own 
thinking as possible. This is one of the greatest contribu- 
tions a teacher can make. Continual practice in solving 
himself the problems encountered in his daily activities con- 
siderably augments the individual’s potential in the occupa- 
tional scale. As an important by-product, it adds immeas- 
ureably to his power of adaptability. 

Skill, as above defined, is, then, the fourth objective of the 
shop department. 


KNOWLEDGE OF ACTUAL WoRKING CONDITIONS 


The fifth objective is not a common aim throughout our 
schools. To be sure, much of what it encompasses is encoun- 
tered in regular school classes after a fashion. However, as 
with the other four objectives, we believe a specific, dy- 
namic approach is desirable since the information can much 
more readily be imparted in a positive manner as an or- 
ganized portion of the curriculum. This objective is a knowl- 
edge of actual working conditions. 

In the rugged school of experience, the individual will 
learn about working conditions in the raw. Much of it will 
come to him through negative channels, with subsequent 
negative reactions from him. We believe it is highly impor- 
tant that he acquire this information at first under the most 
favorable circumstances, which are the regular shops of the 
school and possibly a special class. 

The actual working conditions which might be a part of 
this objective are information about occupations, industrial 
and plant organization, the process of mass production, la- 
bor unions, social security, withholding taxes, group insur- 
ance, the responsibility of an employee to his employer, the 
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responsibility of an employer to his employees, the respon- 
sibility of one employee to another, how to apply for a job, 
how to fill out an application blank, and so on. It is clear 
that these items can best be explained by an expert teacher 
supplemented by authoritative speakers. The individual is 
spared a great deal of confusion and a number of missteps 
when instruction in these matters is a regular school func- 
iton. 
RECAPITULATION 


Attitude, adaptability, measurement, skill and knowledge 
of actual working conditions are what we believe to be the 
proper objectives of shop departments in residential schools 
for the deaf. Pure vocational training is not considered to be 
a valid aim because of the elementary nature of the schools 
and the immaturity of the students. Further, it is not con- 
sidered to be practical in view of first, the thousands of oc- 
cupations in which deaf people succeed as opposed to the 
several vocations in which the schools might offer compre- 
hensive training, and second, the need which the students 
have for training in fundamental things which are essential 
to advancement in any vocation. 


LANGUAGE 


You have probably noticed that we have not introduced 
language development as a basic aim. This has been inten- 
tionally avoided for several reasons. First, while we recog- 
nize that facility in spoken or written language is an asset of 
incalculable value to a worker, we realize that the schools 
are, and have been since their inception, vigorously working 
to reduce the deficiency of the deaf in this respect. Nothing 
that we might bring up here will stimulate further activity 
since the schools are and have been making an all out effort. 
Second, to establish language facility as an essential of vo- 
cational success is contrary to experience. This may appear 
at first to be a somewhat radical statement. However, on 
further thought, there come to mind the dozens of deaf 
people in the experiences of each of us who have, despite 
pitifully muddled language, attained a degree of vocational 
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success, as measured in monetary terms, superior to that of 
their teachers. We are not referring to the phenomenon of 
war wages. We are thinking of those deaf people in normal 
times. It is entirely possible that they might have achieved 
much greater success had they had good language. However, 
the fact remains that they have done very well without it. 
Therefore, we must conclude that language, although cer- 
tainly most desirable, is not a fundamental conditioning fac- 
tor for vocational success. It does certainly expand the in- 
dividual’s opportunities. Recognition of this fact will en- 
courage us to be less restrictive in our estimates of the vo- 
cational potentials of our nonverbal deaf. 


IMPLICATION FOR THE SCHOOL 


You have also probably noticed that the objectives which 
have been outlined do not call for radical changes in extant 
shop organization. Our present shops are generally adequate 
for the task at hand. Liberal opportunity for diversified 
activity in several basic trade fields making use of a large 
assortment of tools and materials is a good general criterion. 
The equipment should be fairly modern and in good working 
condition. What is called for is a clear understanding of the 
proper aims of a shop department and the direction of the 
work toward these ends. Teach printing or woodworking or 
shoe repairing as means to attainment of the five basic ob- 
jectives, not as ends in themselves. The individual who ulti- 
mately follows one of these trades will not be at a disad- 
vantage for having had his instruction aimed at basic things. 


CONCLUSION 


While a good attitude is the most fundamental charac- 
teristic the individual must have for vocational success, the 
other four are determinants of the degree of such. As pointed 
out previously, the final aim of vocational rehabilitation is 
vocational success for the rehabilitant. It follows that re- 
habilitation can be attained only when the client has a good 
attitude. Further, the degree of success in rehabilitation is 
limited directly by the client’s power of adaptability, his 
comprehension and application of measurement, his skill, 
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and his knowledge of actual working conditions. Rehabili- 
tation workers can and will do as much as their resources 
allow to cultivate them. However, they should be principally 
the product of instruction and guidance in the formative 
years which are spent in the school. 

The State rehabilitation agencies stand ready and willing 
to provide pure vocational training to the extent necessary 
in whatever occupation the individual’s interests, capacities, 
and background indicate is desirable. Those individuals 
whose school experiences have left them with a high degree 
of the five essential characteristics will be immeasurably 
more satisfactorily adjusted through their rehabilitation ex- 
periences than will those who have developed them to a 
sharply lower degree. 


The Effect of Academic Level on Scores 
from the Chicago Non- Verbal Ex- 
amination for Primary Pupils 


ELizaABETH JoHNSON, B.S.* 
Supervising Teacher, Acoustic Department, 
Illinois School for the Deaf, 
Jacksonville, Illinois 
Chicago Non-Verbal Examination was designed 
specifically for children handicapped in the use of the 
English language, including those who are deaf and hard of 
hearing. The manual of directions for this examination states 
that it may be administered through pantomime directions 
to children as young as eight years of age. Norms are avail- 
able for a group of 68 cases at the 7 year level although it 
is stated that below 8 years pantomime directions cannot 
be used very successfully. 

At the Illinois School for the Deaf the only extensive use 
of the Chicago Non-Verbal Examination has been with chil- 
dren in grades three through nine. The average age of the 
third grade pupils was 13 years 4 months at the time of a 
general survey made by Ruth Kellogg using the Chicago 
Non-Verbal Examination. All the pupils examined were con- 
siderably above the 8 year minimum. The test was con- 
sidered a valid instrument of measurement for these chil- 
dren. 

Following the survey, a few entering pupils over 7 years 
of age were examined with such widely varying results as 
to cause doubt of the validity of this test when used with 
primary children below second or third grade level. For ex- 
ample, one completely uneducated congenitally deaf boy 
entering school for the first time at the age of 11 years and 
10 months made a score of only 26 which is below the norms 


* Mrs. Johnson was graduated from The University of Illinois in 
1944 with the degree of B.S. and will receive her M.A. from Mac- 
Murray in May, 1947. For the past seven years Mrs. Johnson has 
been a member of the faculty of the Illinois School for the Deaf 
and Supervising Teacher of the Acoustic Department since it was 
first organized in 1936. Mrs. Johnson is Chairman of the Auricular 
Training and Rhythm Section in the American Convention of In- 
structors of The Deaf. 
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for pantomime directions, the lowest score being 49 at 7 
years 0 months. This boy subsequently made progress only 
slightly less than normal for a beginning deaf pupil. 

A congenitally deaf girl, age 7 years 11 months, made a 
score of 52 which represents a mental age of 7 years 3 
months and an I.Q. of 92. This girl, although just entering 
the Illinois School, had had three years’ instruction in a 
public day school for the deaf. She is considered unusually 
bright by her teachers and earned a P.I.Q. on the Arthur 
Performance Test of 127. She proved able to work at third 
preparatory level which is the third year in the Illinois 
School and equals the first semester of first grade. 

A girl of 9 years 7 months, adventitiously deafened four 
years before the test was given, earned a score of 93 for a 
mental age of 10-7 and an I.Q. of 110. This child is con- 
sidered a high average student by her teachers. She is doing 
work very close to the level of deaf children in school for 
the sixth year or third grade in the public schools. 

As judged by teacher estimate of ability and by actual 
school progress, it began to seem possible that the lower 
limit of the Chicago Non-Verbal Examination was not de- 
termined by age but by the academic, or, more probably, of 
verbal ability. We seemed to be obtaining valid I.Q.’s for 
deaf children who had reached second or third grade aca- 
demic (and verbal) levels but below these grade levels, 
scores on the Chicago Non-Verbal appeared to under-rate 
the children regardless of their age. Supporting this possi- 
bility was the fact that the Chicago Non-Verbal Examina- 
tion was standardized on children with normal hearing and 
that pantomime directions were not used below the second 
grade. 

In the present study, in order to observe the effect of 
academic and verbal achievement (grade level) on the raw 
scores and I.Q.’s obtained from the Chicago Non-Verbal Ex- 
amination, all 57 pupils in the second and third prepara- 
tory grades (which precede and begin the work of first 
grade) and in grades one, two and three of the Acoustic De- 
partment were examined by grade groups with pantomime 
directions. The scores of three additional pupils present in 
these grades for tutoring work only are excluded from the 
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material presented. Entering children at the first prepara- 
tory level were not examined as it proved impossible to hold 
their attention and administer the test to the class as a 
group. 

The results of the present tests disclosed that while some 
pupils at each grade level scored within the norms, it was 
not until second grade that all the pupils in any class did 
so. Only in the third grade did the mean score approach the 
mean score of the standardization group for that age. 

In second preparatory at an average age of 8-6 there was 
an average score of 37. For pantomime directions children 
aged 8-0 to 8-11 in the standardization group had a mean 
score of 68.9 with a standard deviation of 23.5. 

The children in third preparatory and grade 1B were ap- 
proximately two standard deviations below the mean of the 
standardization group of their age level. Only one child in 
these two classes achieved an I.Q. above 90 on this test. 

The children in grade 1A were more than one standard 
deviation below the mean expected for their age. Two pu- 
pils had 1.Q.’s above 90. In grade 2 for an average age of 
11-9 the mean score was 83 which was one standard de- 
viation below the standardization group mean of 104.3. 
Only five of the 12 1.Q.’s were 90 or above. 

In grade 3, twelve of the thirteen children had I1.Q.’s of 90 
or above. The average score of 106 at a mean age of 12-4 
compares well with the mean of 111.1 with a standard de- 
viation of 20.4 for children aged 12-0—12-11 in the stand- 
ardization group. 

Although grade 1B is a slightly retarded group actually 
working at third preparatory level, the children in the sev- 
eral classes tested are considered an average group. It de- 
cidedly is not the opinion of those working with these chil- 
dren that practically all those in the lower grades are of 
low intelligence while all those in the highest grade are of 
normal] intelligence. 

Thus again as judged by teacher estimate and school 
progress, it appeared that below second grade the I.Q.’s ob- 
tained by this test were under-rating the children. Further- 
more for 11 of the 14 children in the two preparatory 
and two first grades who made scores within the norms 
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and for whom I.Q.’s could be computed, P.I.Q.’s from 
the Arthur Performance Test were also available. All 
these children had higher I.Q’s on the Arthur Test, the 
average being +23.5 I.Q. points at second preparatory level, 
+19.75 1.Q. points at third preparatory level, +16.5 points 
in grade 1B, and +10 points in grade 1A. These differences 
in favor of the Arthur Performance I.Q.’s are greater than 
those found by Kellogg in a comparison of the Chicago Non- 
Verbal and Arthur scores for 216 pupils in grades 2 through 
8 at the Illinois School. She does not state the exact dif- 
ference but from the available data there appears to be an 
average difference of between 3 and 4 points in favor of 
the Arthur Test. This is further indication that for these 
children in academic levels below grade 2 or possibly grade 
3 the 1.Q.’s obtained by the Chicago Non-Verbal Examina- 
tion may not be true estimates of their ability. 

The gradual increase in the average raw score obtained 
in each succeeding grade may however be an indication of 
the academic or verbal level attained by the children. Pre- 
paratory 2 represents an academic level equal to that 
achieved by hearing children during their first six to eight 
weeks in school. Preparatory 3 or grade 1B completes the 
work of the first semester of first grade in the public schools 
while grade 1A equals second semester of first grade for 
hearing children. 

Between the lowest (Preparatory 2) and the highest 
(grade 1A) groups doing first grade work there is a dif- 
ference in the mean score of 25 points. Between grade 1 and 
grade 2 the increase is 21 points and between grades 2 and 3 
the increase is 23 points thus presenting a rather regular 
increase in mean score with grade level. The increase in 
mean chronological age is very irregular and does not cor- 
respond with the increases in score. 

The following table presents the average raw score and 
the range of scores for each grade level tested. 


TABLE I 


Grade 


Level Prep.2 Prep.3 Gr.1B Gr.1A_ Gr. 2 Gr. 3 
Mean Score 37 48 47 62 83 1 


06 
Range 19-57 26-64 30-55 37-90 64-98 90-130 
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The following tabulations present the chronological age, 
the raw score and, where possible to compute it, the mental 
age and I.Q. for each pupil tested. As a slight indication of 
the meaning of the raw scores of children rating below the 
pantomime norms, the mental ages and I.Q.’s which these 
scores would represent had the test been verbally adminis- 
tered are placed in parentheses in the proper columns. Where 
available, the I.Q.’s from the Arthur Performance Test are 


also recorded. 


PREPARATORY 2 


Pupil C.A. M.A. Score EG. 
1 7-10 7-8 57 98 
2 9-10 7-2 51 73 
3 8-0 (6-6) 41 (81) 
4 8-9 (6-6) 41 (74) 
5 8-11 (6-4) 39 (71) 
6 8-6 (6-4) 39 (75) 
7 7-0 (5-2) 23 (74) 
8 8-3 (4-11) 20 (60) 
9 9-2 (4-10) 19 (53) 

Mean 8-6 6-2 37 73 


PREPARATORY 3 


Pupil C.A. M.A. Score 
10 11-10 8-2 64 69 
11 11-0 7-9 58 70 
12 10-11 7-1 50 65 
13 7-11 7-3 52 92 
14 10-0 (6-5) 40 (64) 
15 10-4 (5-5) 26 (52) 

Mean 10-4 7-0 48 69 

GRADE 1B 

Papt M.A. Score IQ. 
16 8-10 7-6 55 85 
17 9-9 7-3 52 74 
18 10-1 (6-11) 48 (69) 
19 11-0 (6-11) 48 (63) 
20 10-3 (6-10) 47 (67) 
21 10-9 (6-10) 47 (64) 
22 9-1 (6-9) 46 (74) 
23 10-10 (5-9) 30 (53) 


PIQ. on 


Arthur PI.Q-I.Q. 


118 


PIQ 


+20 
+27 
(+29) 


Q. on 
Arthur PIQ-I.Q. 


PIQ. on 


Q. 
Arthur PIQ-I.Q. 


102 
90 
81 
85 
83 
68 

85 


+17 
+16 
(+18) 
(+9) 
(+15) 
+145 


100 
110 
102 (+28) 
93 (4-22) 
113 (438) 
107 (433) 
80 (+20) 
80 (127) 
100 497 
71 49 
97 497 
82 417 
125 433 
73 (+49) 
79 (+27) 
88 +19 
Mean 10-1 6-10 47 69 
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GRADE 1A 
P.IQ. on 
CA. MA Score EQ. Arthur PJIQ.-I.Q. 
9-4 10-4 90 111 119 
11-11 8-11 74 75 85 +10 
13-2 8-10 68 
9-1 8-6 69 94 
10-3 8-6 68 83 96 +13 
9-11 8-1 63 82 
10-0 (6-9) 45 (68) 82 +14 
10-2 - (6-5) 40 (63) 
11-6 (6-3) 37 (54) 80 +26 
10-7 8-1 62 78 92 +14 
GRADE 2 
Pupil CA. M.A. Score FQ. 
33 14-5 11-0 98 79 
34 11-3 10-10 96 96 
35 13-9 10-9 95 80 
36 9-7 10-7 93 110 
37 10-8 10-7 93 99 
38 10-6 10-3 89 98 
39 9-10 9-7 83 98 
40 12-4 9-6 81 77 
41 10-11 8-8 71 79 
42 12-11 8-8 71 67 
43 11-10 8-5 67 71 
44 12-9 8-2 64 64 
Mean 11-9 9-9 83 85 
GRADE 3 
Pupil CA. M.A. Score FQ. 
45 14-7 15-4 130 109 
46 10-11 13-10 121 127 
47 14-1 13-4 117 97 
48 13-0 12-10 113 99 
49 12-1 12-2 109 101 
50 13-6 12-0 108 90 
51 13-5 12-0 108 91 
52 11-6 11-4 102 99 
53 10-1 11-2 100 111 
54 11-2 11-2 100 100 
55 11-11 10-9 95 90 
56 10-3 10-6 92 102 
57 13-8 10-4 90 77 
Mean 12-4 12-1 107 ~ 99 
CONCLUSIONS 


From the results of this study it seems possible that the 
lower limit of the Chicago Non-Verbal Examination as ad- 
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ministered by pantomime directions is not determined en- 
tirely by the chronological age of 7 or 8 but at least in part 
by the academic, verbal or symbolic level which has cus- 
tomarily been reached by auditorially normal children of the 
designated ages. 

If the above is a valid premise, it would seem to restrict 
the value of this examination as a test of the intelligence 
of congenitally deaf children before they have attained an 
academic level equal to that of second or third grade hear- 
ing children. Possible exceptions might be found among 
those deaf children who have acquired proficiency in the use 
of sign symbols before entering school. 


A Function of Tests 
O. L. McIntire, M.A. 


Director of Education, Texas School for the Deaf, Austin, Texas 


Po several summers, back in the teens of the present cen- 

tury while the writer was attending the School of Edu- 
cation in one of our midwest universities, he found a great 
deal of emphasis being placed on the “Cycle of Learning.” 
According to this theory there were three main steps in the 
process of learning although there were several auxiliary 
phases connected to each step which for the purpose of this 
article need not enter the discussion. 

As far as the three main steps in our cycle of learning are 
concerned the viewpoint of the teens differed very little, if 
any, from the present day viewpoint. For instance, the brain 
is still considered the center of learning or of reasoning. 
Knowledge or information of the outside world finds its way 
to the brain or center of learning through the five senses, 
usually referred to as the sense organs. All are highly spe- 
cialized and complicated nerve centers, and are connected to 
certain brain centers by nerve cords. In the first step of the 
cycle sensations received by any of the five sense organs are 
transmitted to the brain by means of these connecting nerve 
cords. These sensations are impressed on the brain material 
and become more or less permanent impressions. Knowledge 
is thus “stored in the memory.” 

From these impressions are developed ideas, the associa- 
tion of which constitute thinking. This work that goes on in 
the brain centers is the second step in the cycle of learning. 
Giving expression to our thoughts (brain work) is the third 
step in the cycle of learning and is absolutely required to 
completed the cycle. New nerve paths are used in giving ex- 
pression to thoughts—paths that are entirely different from 
those that carry sensations from the sense organs to the 
brain. We can give expression to our thoughts in various 
ways. We can express our thoughts by telling ourselves 
about them, using language for the purpose. In this case 
written language would probably be better than oral as the 
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motor nerves leading to the fingers are also involved. And 
of course we can express our thoughts to others either 
orally, in writing or by using the sign language. An artist can 
give expression to his thoughts by means of the painter’s 
brush; the draftsman by using his drawing instruments; the 
craftsman by his tools used in construction; etc. Messages, 
that formulate in the brain, are carried over these nerve 
pathways that lead to muscular action. Although the first 
two steps in the cycle of learning are prerequisite to the third 
it is the latter that really pays off; which is just another way 
of emphasizing its importance in the educative process. 
Tests given to our students from time to time represent op- 
portunities for them to make use of the third step in the 
cycle of learning—something they really should have even 
though some may not like it at the time—an attitude in 
which even the teacher sometimes concurs. 

In making an oral (or manual) explanation of the lesson 
to the class the teacher is putting the students on the re- 
ceiving end of the cycle of learning. Information is literally 
being poured into the brain centers, provided the students 
are giving reasonable attention. The teacher may follow up 
her explanation by asking questions pertaining to the as- 
signment and may receive the desired answers from the stu- 
dents, concluding that they are now completing the cycle 
of learning since they are giving expression to thoughts. But 
the question is, “whose thoughts?” To the direct question, 
“What is a noun?” the student may give the “long answer”: 
“A noun is the name of something,” because he remembers 
the teacher just said so. The chances are that the student is 
merely repeating, parrot-like, the words of the teacher with- 
out developing any ideas of his own with reference to the 
meaning of the definition. Like the ball player who cuts 
second base in order to get to third the student has by- 
passed the second step (brain-work) of the cycle of learning 
and has arrived at the third, thanks to the teacher’s help. 
The student knows his teacher and if she is the type that 
does not believe in written tests he will likely conclude that 
he put that one over and there is nothing more to worry 
about and probably makes the familiar sign for “finished.” 
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Had the teacher been of a different type and had the student 
known a test was coming up in a week or two there would 
probably be no attempt to cut bases. If he is any kind of 
student at all, the chances are that he will start doing some 
brain work of his own and work out the lesson assignment 
in his own mind, attempting to correlate it with the 
teacher’s explanation. The coming test will then give him 
an opportunity to express his own thoughts and thus really 
complete the cycle of learning. 

Teachers who do not give tests from time to time are often 
characterized by the high grades given to their students, be- 
ing based primarily on the work the teacher does with the 
class in the first step of the cycle of learning. This practice 
sometimes has a sad end. As the close of the semester rolls 
around, the principal may announce that all classes must 
take a written examination and questions must be submitted 
to him before being presented to the class; also, that when 
the papers are corrected and graded, they must be returned 
to him. This does not leave much of a loop-hole and it is too 
late for this teacher and her students to run the work of the 
whole semester through the second and third steps of the 
cycle of learning. Of course there will be some very low ex- 
amination grades but the high grades already given will 
probably pull the students over the passing line. 

So sure are some teachers that their students understand 
the subject matter of the lesson assignment when they are 
able to answer questions during the daily recitation that 
the written test is looked upon as just another way to retard 
progress. The high grades, already referred to, occasionally 
consist of all A’s for the entire class membership. They are 
due primarily to the fact that the students have given the 
correct answers to questions put to them during the daily 
recitation; questions that follow immediately the teacher’s 
explanation whether given orally or manually. The mental 
work here has been almost entirely in the mind of the 
teacher. The students remember what the teacher said and 
can give the correct answer including the “long answer,” 
without going through the mental process of working out the 
explanation. In many cases, these answers come from mem- 
ory rather than from “reasoning.” It is this “reasoning” 
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where the students mull the facts over in their own minds 
that constitutes the second step in the cycle of learning. No 
amount of mental gymnastics in the teacher’s mind can 
substitute for that required of the student. Giving expression 
to his own thoughts rather than the parrot-like recital of 
those of his teacher is what really constitutes the third and 
final step in the cycle. 

Nothing that has been said regarding the daily recitation 
should be considered as an effort to discredit its usefulness 
in teaching. As a matter of fact the daily recitation is 
one of the finest means yet employed in the functioning 
of the initial step in the cycle of learning. But to expect the 
recitation to function with equal facility in both the second 
and third phases of the cycle is expecting too much except 
perhaps in special situations or with superior students who 
are capable of following the teacher’s reasoning, working 
out everything in their own minds as the explanation pro- 
ceeds. Such students are of course superior and deserve an 
“A.” In fact, that is the real significance of this top ranking 
mark. But even so, a written test will serve to confirm the 
student’s superiority and at the same time satisfy every- 
body concerned,:the teacher herself, other teachers in the 
system, competing students, and last but not least the prin- 
cipal. And besides, isn’t it a matter of fair play? 

To do its best work the daily recitation, therefore, should 
be supplemented from time to time with written tests, be- 
cause it is the latter that provides the student with an op- 
portunity to do his own thinking and to give expression to 
his own thoughts. In making out the test questions the 
teacher, of course, needs to keep in mind that she is trying 
to stimulate the student to do his own thinking and to ex- 
press his own thoughts in written language. After all, this 
should be the main objective in all teaching; especially in 
our schools for the deaf. To get our deaf boys and girls to 
think for themselves and then to express their thoughts in 
English, even simple English, is indeed an accomplishment 
and one that will test the skill of our best teachers. The 
successful attainment of this objective, however, will pro- 
duce a profound satisfaction for student and teacher alike 
and will be worth the necessary effort. 


A Consideration of Audiometric Curves in 
Relation to Intelligibility for Speech 


CorneEtius P. Gortzincrr, M.A.* 
California School for the Deaf, Berkeley, California 


ITH the development of the audiometer as a standard- 

ized instrument for measuring hearing acuity and with 
the subsequent development of vacuum tube hearing aids, 
considerable progress has been made in alleviating the han- 
dicap of auditory impairment. The modern vacuum tube 
hearing aid is able to transmit not only a wider frequency 
range (usually including 5,000 cycles—the old carbon type 
aid could rarely carry more than 2,100 cycles) but also gives 
greater amplification and less mechanical distortion. 

The audiometer, in addition to providing an objective 
method of measuring the degree of hearing loss, has proved 
to be of inestimable value in the diagnosis and prognosis 
of auditory dysfunction. For example, the otologist or clini- 
cian can determine with reasonable certainty from the char- 
acteristics of the audiogram whether a subject has @ con- 
ductive, perceptive, mixed or otosclerotic impairment. In the 
case of otosclerosis it is possible to make a differential diag- 
nosis as to whether the pathology is external (involving the 
oval window) or internal (located in the labyrinth). The 
former condition is characterized by excellent bone conduc- 
tion approaching the normal but not by an increase of bone 
conduction.’ In the latter condition there is a marked pro- 
gressive lowering of the bone conduction curve along with 


* Cornelius P. Goetzinger trained as a teacher of the deaf at 
Central Institute in St. Louis, Missouri, receiving his B.S. degree 
in Special Education from Washington University in St. Louis in 
1941. He taught for two years at Central Institute during which 
time he also did graduate work in the anatomy, physiology and 
pathology of hearing and speech under Dr. Harry Glick and served 
as an acoustic technician in the Hearing Aid Clinic. In 1944 he re- 
ceived his M.A. degree from the Normal Training Department of 
Gallaudet College. From 1944 until the present time he has been 
Adjustment Teacher and Audiometrician at the California School 
for the Deaf and at present is doing graduate work in Clinical 
Psychology at the University of California under the direction of 
Dr. Olga Bridgman. 
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the air conduction curve as the lesion becomes more pro- 
nounced. 

In general individuals with conductive or mixed impair- 
ments will get better results from hearing aids than indi- 
viduals with perceptive impairments. Those whose average 
decibel loss does not exceed 65 decibels will get more bene- 
fit than those whose loss is greater than 65 decibels. 

But even though the audiometer does in a majority of 
cases give a rather clear cut picture of what the difficulty is 
and what may be expected in the way of improved acuity 
for spoken language, there are, nevertheless, many instances 
of exception to the rule. 

It was stated above that the majority of individuals who 
suffer auditory impairment can expect to be benefited im- 
mensely from the use of a hearing aid if their degree of 
loss does not exceed on an average 65 decibels, and if the 
lesion is either of the conductive or mixed type. (It must 
not be inferred from the above statement that perceptive im- 
pairments of less than an average 65 decibels cannot be 
helped. As a matter of fact many of them can but in gen- 
eral the conductive and mixed types are easier to fit and the 
results are better.) However, there are individuals with 
perceptive type impairments who have a greater loss than 
an average 65 decibels who nevertheless get excellent re- 
sults from a hearing aid. Conversely, there are those with 
perceptive auditory impairments of less than an average 65 
decibels who get very little help from a hearing aid. 

However, it must be remembered that the above discus- 
sion was in terms of average decibel loss. If, for example, it 
were possible to examine a large number of people whose 
curves fell above the average 65 decibel mark we should 
find that in the majority of cases, those individuals would 
be benefited most from a hearing aid whose curves had a 
high acuity through the frequencies 256 to 1,024 with a drop 
at or beyond 1,024 cycles. On the other hand people whose 
curves were markedly low through the entire range would 
get much less help from an aid. While this is in general true, 
there are, nevertheless, individuals with curves that are iden- 
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tical with the first type described who get very little help 
from an aid. 

The same thing may be said of those whose average deci- 
bel loss is greater than 65 decibels. It frequently happens 
that curves with an average decibel loss below 65 have rela- 
tively high reaction to the audiometer through the vowel 
frequencies with a precipitous drop through the secondary 
or consonant frequencies. The result would be to throw the 
average well below 65. This type then may be expected to 
benefit greatly and in general they do. But there would be 
those of this group who would not be extensively helped. 
Again there are individuals with a 70 or greater decibel loss 
at each frequency who in spite of this great loss understand 
spoken language without the help of an aid if the voice is 
raised. These people then profit immensely from an aid. The 
majority of cases however do not get much help. 

The above discussion has referred to adults and children 
who suffered auditory impairment after the acquisition of 
language through the ear. However, the same irregularities 
concerning what might be expected in the way of intelligi- 
bility for speech from the audiogram are discernible among 
children in schools for the deaf. It has been observed, for 
example, that there are children with relatively high reac- 
tion to sound as measured by the audiometer who never- 
theless are unable to understand spoken connected language 
through the ear. Adults and children with the same type 
audiogram but whose impairment was acquired after the 
learning of language through the ear rather than being con- 
genital or occurring during the early auditory language de- 
velopmental period, would in many instances be able to un- 
derstand language through the ear. The obvious reason is 
that the age of onset of impairment is such a vital factor in 
the formation of sound patterns. But there are children, ob- 
served by the writer, with congenital perceptive impair- 
ment who despite their loss have been able to acquire 
language sound patterns to the extent that their hearing is 
functional. They are, therefore, congenitally hard of hearing 
children. It is possible that in some of these cases there 
could have been a progressive loss beginning in embryo 
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which was not severe enough during the auditory language 
developmental period to preclude the establishment of 
spoken language patterns in the brain. However, as in the 
case of H (see table) there has been very little progressive 
impairment during the succeeding eight years. (The first 
available audiogram was at seven years.) In fact there is a 
rise in acuity at 256. This is, perhaps, the result of not 
actually reaching threshold at that particular frequency. 
If then there had been a progressive loss during infancy and 
early childhood it was suddenly arrested at age seven. But 
if on the other hand the audiogram at seven years should 
actually be the loss at birth, then there must be another 
major factor operating aside from degree of loss as measured 
by the audiometer. 

The converse of what was implied above is also true, 
namely, that there are adults and children with acquired 
perceptive impairment of the type under consideration who 
understand little if any spoken language through the ear. 
In some cases lack of auditory stimulation would be the 
reason; in other cases there is no appreciable gain even with 
acoustic training. Age of onset then, would not fully explain 
these irregularities. 

What, then, might be an explanation for these deviations 
from the general audiometric patterns in reference to intel- 
ligibility for speech? 

First, the audiometer measures the quantitative reaction 
of the human ear to pure tones at specified frequencies and 
the audiogram as arrived at in practice is a spot check rather 
than a total check of the sound spectrum. In other words the 
audiogram is a general and not a complete check of the 
frequencies important to the understanding of spoken lan- 
guage. It would, of course, be impractical from a clinical 
point of view to check and plot every specific frequency 
through the speech range using the customary technique for 
giving a test. All modern audiometers are however of the 
continuous frequency type and they are equipped with a 
sweep frequency dial so that it is possible to set the intensity 
dial at any desired level of intensity and sweep through the 
entire frequency range (usually 100 to 10,000) in order to 
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make an overall check for irregularities in the curve. 

In respect to the necessity of the overall or sweep check 
as a supplement to the octave or customary check two views 
are apparent. The first is that dips or “islands of loss” some- 
time occur between the octave points which would greatly 
affect intelligibility for speech.2 Compensation is presum- 
ably made by peaking the hearing aid amplification to take 
care of such dips. The second view is, “not withstanding the 
claims of some hearing aid promotors, sharp dips and peaks 
of less than half an octave or more than 10 or 15 decibels in 
intensity (that is for a complete dip and return or rise and 
return) are rare if not entirely mythical in human hearing. 
If such dips and peaks were present they would be of no 
consequence whatever in the total intelligibility of speech. 
Even more ridiculous is the assertion that after ‘finding 
such peculiar Alpine audiometric curves’ a hearing aid 
manufacturer could build a hearing aid to conform to them. 
A vacuum tube type of hearing aid can be designed to ac- 
centuate or emphasize relatively the low, high and inter- 
mediate range of tones in the same manner as a good 
radio.”* The conclusion that “if such dips and peaks did 
occur—they would be of no consequence in the total intel- 
ligibility of speech,” is based upon the results of experiments 
in the field of communication in aviation whereby frequen- 
cies from about 850 to 1100 can be filtered out of the 
speech range without affecting in any way the intelligibility 
of speech of the pilots.‘ 

If then artificially induced gaps in hearing failed to 
cause any lowering of speech intelligibility for pilots with 
normal hearing, it might reasonably be assumed that even 
if such gaps did occur in the curves of adults and children 
with acquired auditory impairment, that they would not be 
the cause of their failure to understand spoken language 
through the ear. However, this assumption could not be 
made in cases of congenital impairment. In the former in- 
stance it would mean merely the ability to synthesize or 
put together; in the latter there would be no previously es- 
tablished sound patterns to facilitate synthesis. 

_It is concluded then that the present audiometric practice 
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of octave checking gives a complete picture of an indi- 
vidual’s auditory threshold, and that dips and peaks if they 
do occasionally occur (the writer has seen one case) are 
neither responsible for the low intelligibility of speech in 
cases of acquired impairment with relatively high pure tone 
reaction, nor (because of rarity) the cause of lack of under- 
standing of speech in cases of congenital impairment of the 
same audiometric type. 

The second point for consideration is the relationship be- 
tween the type of impairment, amplification and intelligi- 
bility of speech. 


CONDUCTIVE IMPAIRMENT 


A conductive impairment in the strict sense is confined 
to the external meatus and the middle ear cavity. It involves 
such structures as the drum, ossicles etc. which are concerned 
in the transmission of sound waves to the inner ear. Al- 
though a conductive impairment lowers the threshold of 
acuity for sound and spoken language, it does not radically 
alter the stimulus if it is given loud enough to traverse the 
blockage. For example, an individual might be deaf to com- 
munication at a distance of ten feet, yet at five feet easily 
understand all that is said. Range of hearing, then, is 
limited but there is no essential change in quality. It is well 
known that people with conductive impairment get good 
results from a hearing aid. 


OTOSCLEROSIS 


Otosclerosis, as it was previously stated, is either internal, 
external or a combination of both. The extent to which an 
individual with otosclerosis will be able to improve his in- 
telligibility of speech with a hearing aid or will have func- 
tional hearing without an aid is dependent upon the location, 
degree, and onset of impairment as well as the qualitative 
changes in the perception of sound or spoken language 
brought about by pathological conditions in the cochles. The 
qualitative changes to be discussed next under mixed and 
perceptive impairment will apply also to otosclerosis. 


Audiometric Curves 


Mrxep IMPAIRMENT 


A mixed impairment, as the name implies, is an involve- 
ment of both the middle and inner ear. Clinical studies have 
shown that individuals with this type of loss usually get 
good results with a hearing aid. This, however, depends 
upon the extent of nerve complication which means not only 
the degree of loss as measured in decibels but also a quali- 
tative change contingent upon the amount and kind of in- 
ner ear pathology. There are examples of cases of mixed im- 
pairment in which the air conduction curves are identical, 
yet there exists a marked disparity in intelligibility of 
speech. In some instances relatively high curves have very 
low understanding of speech, and in other instances rela- 
tively low curves have high understanding of speech. Spoken 
language then, which registers in the brain is badly dis- 
torted not entirely because of a quantitative lowering of 
frequency threshold but either because of an inability of 
the inner ear (meaning the basilar or eighth nerve) to trans- 
mit without distortion or change that which has stimulated 
it, or because of central damage of non-development (The 
Werneicke Area—This condition might occur with greater 
frequency than is generally recognized in children with con- 
genital losses) and thus a consequent lack of ability to as- 
similate and interpret that which is received. 

Understanding of spoken language in nerve complication 
would depend then not merely upon how well a quantitative 
loss could be compensated for by means of amplification but 
also upon a qualitative factor. To raise the auditory 
threshold to normal in those cases which have a marked 
qualitative defect would be futile as far as the development 
of functional hearing is concerned. The qualitative aspect 
of hearing in relation to amplification might be likened to 
greatly distorted radio reception—an increase in volume 
does not improve the quality of reception. Adults and chil- 
dren then who suffer auditory impairment after the acqui- 
sition of spoken language as well as children born with 
auditory impairment will be amenable to auditory reeduca- 
tion and education respectively for spoken language in pro- 
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portion to the degree that they possess the qualitative 
factor. 
PERCEPTIVE IMPAIRMENT 


Perceptive impairment, as it was previously noted, is the 
most difficult type of impairment to fit with a hearing aid 
and it offers the least favorable prognosis. A majority of 
the atypical cases described above fall into this category, 
and it is in nerve impairment where evidences for the quali- 
tative factor of hearing are found. The reference is first to 
the phenomenon of diplacusis.>*7*%?° Experiments on in- 
dividuals with unilateral nerve impairment (The phenome- 
non of diplacusis has also been reported in cases of conduc- 
tive, mixed and otosclerotic impairment, Shambaugh how- 
ever has placed the location of the lesion in the Organ of 
Corti) have shown that when a tone is given simultaneously 
to the good ear and the defective ear, the defective ear in 
many cases perceives the tone at a different pitch. Further, 
that to the defective ear the tone sounds harsh and rough. 
The phenomenon of diplacusis in many of the cases illus- 
trated was transient, however it is not unlikely that such a 
condition could be permanent. The condition occurs fre- 
quently in Meniere’s syndrome. Diplacusis is considered by 
some people to be the cause of music inability and language 
difficulty in adults and children. 

It might be assumed then that if there is a permanent 
condition of diplacusis, which is not unlikely, that it would 
be the basis for the lack of intelligibility of speech in those 
cases of relatively high reaction to the audiometer. 

There is still another phenomenon of nerve impairment 
which has an important bearing on the success with which 
amplification can be utilized and spoken language under- 
stood through the ear, and that is the recruitment factor. 
In all cases of conductive impairment a tone, when it be- 
comes audible, does so gradually. The tone becomes pro- 
portionately louder with increased intensity. For example, 
an individual with a 25 decibel loss at threshold would hear 
a 35 decibel tone as 10 decibels, a 45 decibel tone as 20 
decibels and so on. In most cases of nerve impairment how- 
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ever, a tone when it becomes audible, does so suddenly and 
with a shock, leaving no doubt about the threshold. With 
a threshold at 50 decibels a nerve impaired ear may respond 
to a tone of 70 decibels at 70 decibels of intensity. This is 
of course one of the reasons individuals with severe nerve 
impairment usually have difficulty in adjusting to a hearing 
aid. A high amplification superimposed on a normal inten- 
sity reaction at high intensity may reach the discomfort 
threshold. (It has recently been shown at Central Institute 
that the threshold of pain is in the neighborhood of 145 
decibels.) Then, there is the qualitative factor evident in 
nerve impairment. In reference to this Dr. E. P. Fowler 
has written: “However recruitment in severe nerve deaf- 
ness is accompanied by loss of clarity, so that for losses of 
over 40 decibels there is progressive loss in clarity. This is 
the ‘blurring phenomenon’ so prominent in severe nerve 
deafness.” “To complicate the picture still further, when 
hearing for the speech frequencies is down over 45 to 50 
decibels because of neural lesions, another phenomenon 
turns up from time to time which must be taken care of in 
evaluating the capacity to hear speech. This is the phe- 
nomenon of marked or total deafness for speech without a 
corresponding loss of hearing for the speech frequencies and 
without any loss of memory for speech. The speech fre- 
quencies are heard fairly well, but their patterns cannot be 
recognized with sufficient clarity to be understandable.”™ 
The recruitment factor is readily observed in testing chil- 
dren in schools for the deaf. 

The qualitative aspect of hearing would help to interpret 
then, the differences in ability to understand speech through 
the ear. It would explain why some congenitally deaf chil- 
dren show exceptional improvement in speech, voice quality 
etc. with the use of hearing aids, while others make, rela- 
tively speaking, little appreciable gain. In other words the 
net result of improvement from auditory stimulation with 
a hearing aid will be proportional not only to the degree of 
loss but also to the amount of the qualitative factor that is 
present. It is of course true that other factors such as in- 
telligence, environment, personality, ability to synthesize 
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etc. enter into the total picture but they are of secondary 
importance, the writer believes, unless very severe in them- 
selves. 

To summarize: 

1. The audiometer as a quantitative measure of hearing 
is not, in many cases, a good index of intelligibility of 
speech. 

2. The present spot check method of testing hearing with 
the audiometer gives a complete threshold picture. 


TABLE OF AUDIOGRAM HISTORY 


Age the 


Case 256 512 1024 2048 4096 test was 82 of onset and given 
given 
A 45 55 80 75 75 10 Congenital 
40 45 70 80 85 16 
B 55 50 65 70 55 9 Congenital 
45 40 85 80 80 15 
Cc 45 50 45 80 _ 10 Congenital 
D 35 45 90 100 _ 12 Mixed Deafness—21 months 
E 60 55 85 75 90 6 Whooping Cough—4 months 
55 60 65 75 _ 10 
55 60 75 80 _ 11 
40 45 60 65 _ 16 
F 80 80 80 60 100 14 S. Meningitis—11 years 
G 85 85 70 65 65 15 Diphtheria—3 years—Loss 
gradual. Severe at 11 Yrs. 
H 70 65 70 70 40 7 Thought to be congenital. 
55 65 55 55 45 9 


I 70 55 75 60 75 6 23 years. Cause—Not Known. 


J 60 75 85 75 70 6 6 months. Given as a mastoid 
50 55 85 80 70 8 infection. 
40 60 80 70 _ 9 


K 35 45 60 70 70 13 Congenital 


L 30 40 60 90 90 7 Congenital 


M 40 30 65 85 100 15 Congenital 
N 25 30 55 60 55 11 S. Meningitis—18 months. 


Thought to be congenital. 


| 
55 660) 10 
40 60 60 65 55 15 
45 60 65 60 60 16 
6 60 75 60 55 10 
75 75 75 65 60 18 
35 50 70 70 70 10 
30 60 75 75 70 12 
55 75 14 
50 50 85 90 70 15 
45 55 85 80 80 19 
45 55 85 80 80 20 
75 6 75 75 650 10 
7 65 75 65 55 20 
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3. Hearing is qualitative as well as quantitative. There 
is evidence for the qualitative factor in hearing. 

4. Inability to understand spoken language through the 
ear, aside from the quantitative loss, is due primarily 

1. to a lack of ability of the inner ear to transmit with- 
out change or distortion that which has stimulated 
it. 

2. to damage or non-development of the Werneicke 
Area. 

5. Individuals with relatively high audiograms but who 
cannot understand spoken language through the ear are 
lacking in the qualitative factor of hearing (other factors 
of course, such as intelligence etc. being within reason). 

6. The net result of improvement for congenitally deaf 
children from auditory stimulation with hearing aids will be 
proportional not only to the degree of quantitative loss but 
also to the amount of the qualitative factor that is present. 


Cases A and B 


A and B are brother and sister respectively. They are congenitally 
deaf children. Both respond to bone conduction at maximum in- 
tensity. They have had consistent auditory training with hearing aids. 
B, the sister, is able to get a few simple sentences through the ear 
(sentences that have been drilled on for years as “what time is it?”) 
but does not have functional hearing. She has good speech and voice 
quality. A, the brother, gets almost nothing through the ear. His 
speech and voice quality are very poor. Both children have normal 
intelligence, they are exceptionally well adjusted and have an excel- 
lent home environment. Both have relatively high reaction to pure 
tones at 256 and 512. Their audiograms are almost identical. The 
great difference in what has been accomplished in speech and voice 
quality with the children is ascribed to the difference in the degree of 
the qualitative factor which each possesses. 


Case C 


This girl has a relatively high reaction to sound through the fre- 
quencies 256 to 1024 inclusive but has practically no ability to under- 
stand spoken language. 


Case D 


A boy who has worn an individual hearing aid for the last four 
years. He is unable to understand any spoken language through the 
ear. He has very poor speech and voice quality. He has high reaction 
to sound at 256 and 512. 


Case E 


A girl with good speech and voice quality. She is able to under- 
stand a few simple sentences given through the ear. This case is 
similar to case B above. 
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Case F 

A boy who lost his hearing as a result of spinal meningitis at the 
age of eleven. He has used an individual hearing aid during the past 
three years and has had some acoustic training but is unable to 
understand any spoken language with or without the hearing aid. 
This is an example of acquired auditory impairment with relatively 
low reaction to sound as measured by the audiometer and with no 
ability to understand spoken language. 


Case G 

A girl, fifteen years old, whose hearing impairment became severe 
at the age of eleven. She is able to understand spoken conversational 
language without an aid at a distance of about one foot. She gets 
excellent results with a hearing aid. This case illustrates an acquired 
impairment with low reaction to sound as measured by the audiom- 
eter but with high ability to understand spoken language. This 
case is in direct contrast to case F in respect to understanding for 
spoken language. Their audiograms are almost identical, yet F is 
deaf and G is hard of hearing. These cases are good examples of the 
lack of the qualitative factor and the presence of the qualitative 
factor respectively. 


Case H 


This boy is hard of hearing. H was used as a a point of discussion 
in the paper. 


Case I 


This is another instance of relatively low reaction to sound but 
with ability to understand spoken language through the ear. The 
subject, a boy, is hard of hearing. Of significance is the fact that his 
audiograms show very little change from year 6 to year 18. 


Case J 


The subject, a boy, is a borderline case in that his response to 
spoken language through the ear is questionably functional. The 
writer is inclined to doubt the given etiology of mastoid at six months 
since at six months the mastoid is but a small turbercle on the 
surface of the petrosa near the border of the squama. 


Case K 


A congenitally hard of hearing boy with relatively high reaction to 
sound at 256 and 512. 


Case L 


A congenitally hard of hearing girl. High reaction to sound at 
256 and 512. 


Case M 


A congenitally hard of hearing girl with an intelligence quotient 
of 66 on the Grace Arthur. This case might be an example of the 
relative importance of intelligence and of the qualitative factor to 
ability to understand spoken language through the ear. If the present 
audiogram should represent the loss at birth, then intelligence as a 
factor would not be very significant. It is likely however that there 
had been a slow progressive loss not severe enough to preclude the 
fixing of spoken language patterns with but slight change in the 
qualitative factor. The girl has just recently enrolled in the school 
and no early audiograms are available. 
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Case N 


A boy who suffered impairment as a result of spinal meningitis 
at 18 months. He understands spoken language through the ear but 
his speech is badly garbled. He has been diagnosed as a motor aphasic 
with peripheral hearing loss. 


Case O 


This boy is another example of a relatively low reaction to sound 
as measured by the audiometer but with the ability to understand 
spoken language through the ear. He is hard of hearing. 
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The Negro Adult Deaf in North Carolina 


Mrs. WHITAKER* 
North Carolina School for the Deaf, Raleigh, North Carolina 


Thee progress is being made in the education of the deaf. 

Attention is being called to the great need for teach- 
ers, for better equipped schools, and the need of reaching a 
larger number of deaf children. The deaf child is the stimu- 
lus behind this educational program, but what of the adult 
deaf people? In some sections they are left out of this edu- 
cational picture. In spite of that, they are plodding steadily 
on asking only to be given a chance. 

My report is concerned with the Negro adult deaf in 
North Carolina. The school for the deaf in Raleigh has long 
been the mecca for the deaf people of the state, as I am 
sure is true of other schools. We find them coming back 
often, glad to again mingle with old associates, and most of 
all, happy to have the joy of spending a little time with 
those who understand and can speak their language. Many 
of the deaf are isolated on farms. They are even isolated 
in their own home and community, for often there is no one 
there with whom they can communicate except by gestures. 
Therefore they find real joy in coming back. 

It is difficult to give an accurate status of the Negro adult 
deaf in North Carolina because there are only a very few 
who live near the school. The others are widely scattered in 
different sections of the state and we learn of them only 
through occasional letters and visits. Many of these have be- 
come self supporting and are doing well. 

A young man from our school is now located in Baltimore. 
He is employed as a valet earning twenty dollars per week. 

Another young man, who is a graduate of the school, is 
employed as a machinist in New York. Then there is one 
who is earning a splendid living on a tobacco farm. 

The State College in Raleigh which is the largest of its 
kind in our section has as one of its chief cooks a deaf man 
who has been there for more than fifteen years. That speaks 
for itself. 


*Mrs. Effie Whitaker was graduated from Hampton Institute 
and since 1930 has had charge of the beginning class at the North 
Carolina School for the Deaf at Raleigh. 
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The most outstanding Negro adult deaf in the state is 
Lawyer Roger O’Kelly. He attended school in Raleigh and 
later studied law at Yale University. His services are in 
demand by both white and Negro people and he does all the 
legal work for the Negro bank in our city. 

Two young women who are graduates of the school are 
serving @s supervisors in the dining room and dormitory. 

Two other young women came back after their graduation 
and spent a year observing and doing practice teaching un- 
der supervision. They were later employed as teachers and 
gave splendid satisfaction. 

A good number of the young men are doing well in such 
occupations as shoe repairing and carpentry. 

In order to aid the Negro adult deaf people to take their 
rightful place in society and to become self respecting citi- 
zens, three things are vitally needed. They are 

1. Adult education 

2. Social service work 

3. Parent education. 

The deaf people just mentioned had an opportunity to 
enter school and prepare themselves to take on the responsi- 
bilities of life. There are, however, many adult deaf people 
who have never seen a school. An educational program is 
needed that will include this type also. They especially need 
language, speech reading and vocational training te help 
make them socially and economically secure. 

The second important need of Negro adult deaf people is 
parent education. Parents need to be taught the importance 
of giving their children proper training early in life, such as 
health habits and desirable character traits. Then they 
should be taught the importance of having their children 
enter school at the proper time. This will give them a longer 
span of years in which to absorb the knowledge they will 
need. Often parents are reluctant to part with handicapped 
children and will keep them home, not realizing that they 
are doing them a very great injustice. When at last they do 
realize what an education will mean to their children, it is 
late and they have lost precious years of training. This 
shortens their span of school days, and as a result, they often 
leave school before they have acquired sufficient language 
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and vocational training to meet the problems they have to 
face. 

The third need is a Social Worker or a Field Agent. The 
adult deaf need an advisor and counsellor. The deaf who 
have become infirm need a sympathizing touch and advice. 
The deaf are either reluctant or do not know how to seek aid 
that is due them. Here is a vast field for a conscientious 
social worker. 

Little opportunity is afforded the Negro adult deaf to 
participate in religious services. In our mill towns such as 
Durham and Winston-Salem, where a large number of deaf 
people have migrated for economic reasons, it would be a 
splendid thing to organize a Sunday School class for the deaf 
in one of the nearby churches. 

So far as I know there are no clubs or leagues among the 
Negro adult deaf of the state. Such organizations could 
prove very valuable. If planned wisely, they could teach 
the wise use of leisure time. So many deaf are found just sit- 
ting with nothing to do. Most of them would welcome the 
chance to learn to be busy. Aside from social pleasure and 
benefits derived from clubs or leagues, handicraft, weaving 
and art might be included in the program of activities. This 
would bring happiness to many. A strong alumni would 
serve a good purpose also. 

Last, but not least, there is need for a better understand- 
ing and a better knowledge on the part of the public con- 
cerning the deaf. I wish to end up with this little poem by 
W. T. Griffing. It is entitled, “A Prayer at Twilight.” 

Father, to you of tender mercies, of unending grace, 
For myself alone, I lift not my face; 

Instead, for all those bewildered ones 

So very dim of hearing, so very slow of tongue, 

Those who as they go along lose much 

Of gladsome song, yet try to keep that human touch— 


For all these, Father, do I humbly ask 
Strength and purpose for life’s many tasks. 


Pray give to each of them an open honest mind, 

A fighting heart, a face which always shines. 

Let them early learn the joy of wholesome work 

Of a spirit glad to serve, too proud to shirk. 

Let each one some day preside at a friendly hearth, 
Surrounded by a family, aglow with love and mirth— 
Please, won’t you heed those outstretched hands, 

And hold to all till they shall reach your Land. 


Miscellaneous 


State Provides for Ten Months School:—Dr. Carl E. 
Rankin, Superintendent of the North Carolina School for 
the Deaf announced last week-end that the North Carolina 
general assembly has made funds available for the operation 
of a ten months school year, beginning July 1, 1947. 

In the past the school has been 36 weeks long, but begin- 
ning this year it will last 40 weeks. 

On recommendation of the teaching staff, the board of 
directors voted to open schoo] for the next term on August 
18, 1947, and run through June 10, 1948. 

Christmas holidays were set to run from December 20 
to January 4, and Easter holidays from March 25 to March 
29. 

Officials of the school needless to say, are highly pleased 
with the action of the general assembly which will make the 
extra month of school possible. 

The further period of instructional time will be of much 
aid to the children, who in their search for education, are 
greatly handicapped at the start, and if continued over a 
period of years, will amount to an extra year’s schooling, or 
more.—News-Herald 


Convention at Florida:—In addition to the professional 
meetings St. Augustine offers many points of beauty and 
historical interest. To these latter, convention visitors will 
be admitted at a minimum fee. Such places as the Fountain 
of Youth, Castillo de San Marco, the Oldest House and the 
Oldest Wooden Schoolhouse are among the places to be 
visited. 

St. Augustine has two excellent beaches which offer ideal 
facilities for bathing and fishing. Also, located nearby are 
public tennis courts and a very fine eighteen hole golf course. 

The service clubs in town meet at noon on the following 
days: Rotary, Monday; Kiwanis, Tuesday; Exchange, 
Thursday; Lions, Friday. 

All schools have been furnished with bulletins giving in- 
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formation on housing accommodations. Further information 
can be had by writing to the housing chairman in care of 
the School for the Deaf. Requests for reservations, both at 
the School for the Deaf and elsewhere, may be sent to the 
housing chairman. In requesting reservations outside of the 
school, please be sure to state the type of accommodation 
desired. 

Arrangements will be made for group luncheons for train- 
ing school alumni or other special groups who may desire 
them. Complete details may be obtained and reservations 
made for such luncheons at the time of registration. For 
those persons staying at the school the first meal served will 
be dinner on Monday evening, June 16. 

The opening session of the convention, which will be held 
at the Civic Center, and the reception which will follow 
will be formal, but all other sessions will be informal. Wash- 
able cottons will meet most dress needs and provide the great- 
est comfort for June in Forida. 

On Wednesday afternoon a motor trip to Daytona Beach 
with a short stop at Marineland is planned. That evening a 
banquet will be held at Daytona Beach. Total cost for the 
trip and the banquet will be approximately $5.00 per person. 

Programs for the convention sessions are practically com- 
plete at the present time. Speakers already secured for the 
evening sessions are, Dr. Tigert, President of the University 
of Florida, who will discuss UNESCO, and Dr. English, State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, whose topic will be 
“New Trends in Education.” 

There will be five general sessions, one each devoted to 
speech, curriculum, pre-school and kindergarten, auricular 
training and vocational training. Some of the speakers for 
these sessions are, Dr. Peterson of Bell Laboratories, Mrs. 
Rachel Davies, Mr. James Galloway, Dr. Westlake and Dr. 
Mobley, President of the American Vocational Association. 

There will be from nine to twelve demonstrations each day 
during the 9:00 to 9:50 period. Children for these demonstra- 
tions will come from Florida, Georgia and Tennessee, but 
the methods used and the teachers represented will come 
from all over the United States. 
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The eleven sections will each have two group meetings. 
The topics chosen for these meetings will prove of universal 
interest. The speakers for the various meetings are typical 
of the best supervisory and teaching groups of the country. 

Registrations to date indicate a large attendance. A warm 
welcome from St. Augustine and the Florida School awaits 
you. 


WANTED—Boys Counsellor, 25 to 45 years of age. Essential 
requirements—Reasonably good hearing, ability to use sign language 
fluently, experience in dealing with boys’ problems, experience in 
coaching athletics, good recommendations. Desirable qualifications— 
ability to speak Spanish, experience with Boy Scouts. Salary $1500 
annually, full maintenance for 12 months, 7 weeks vacation, 6 day, 
54 hour week, sick leave, excellent retirement system. Apply to 
Superintendent, New Mexico School for the Deaf, Santa Fe, New 
exico 
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